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Stock and the Gragses as Against Tobacco. | 


Messrs. Heditors American Farmer : 

Allow me to supplement my article in the 
15th July issue by a few additional! facts and 
arguments suggested to my mind by subse- 
quent observation and reflection. I observe 
in the first place that another failure of. the 
tobacco crop in this dark tobacco region fur- 
nishes additional evidence of the necessity 
of the abandonment of the tobacco crop. 
The logic of facts, and the necessities of the 
situation, cannot be resisted any longer, and 
our people who are always conservative, and 
averse to radical changes and innovations 
are now forced to the convictidn that the to- 
bacco crops must be given up, and something 
else substituted in its place. Two prominent 
substitutes, cotton, and stock raising, have 
been proposed, and their respective merits 
canvassed. In the Southern counties of Vir- 
ginia cotton has been successfully tried, and 
there perhaps it is best suited to the soil and 
climate. But in the more Northern counties 
of the State, although Cotton may be grown 
successfylly, stock is preferable. Here stock 
has one most decided advantage over cotton, 
and that is, it affords greater facilities for 
making manure, and the improvementof our 
lands. Cotton like tobacco is an exhausting 
crop, and when it is extensively cultivated 
requires heavy outlays in artificial manures. 
The lands of Eastern Virginia have been 
much run down and exhausted under the 
skinning system incident to tobacco culture, 
and the first and most important work to be 
done here is to resuscitate these worn out 
lands, and make them yield some income; 
for at present they are not only unproductive, 
but are a charge upon their owners. All 
must admit that stock raising furnishes the 
best means for the accomplishment of this 
most important end, whilst at the same time, 
it is equally if not more remunerative. 
When one comes to compare the gross 
receipts of a tobacco farm with those of 
.& stock farm, this will not seem to be the 

“act. But where an account of profit and 
"loas is kept, and a balance struck at the end 
of the year, it will be found that stock pays 
the most profit, and this results mainly from 
the fact that the latter is far less expensive. 
The cost of working a stock, is hardly one 
half of that of a tobacco, farm. And here I 
am reminded of the main argument that is 
commonly used in defence of tobacco culture, 
and it is this, that it is the only reliable money 
crop, that it brings more money than any 
other, and that it comes in a big lump that 
does some good. This is a yery delusive argu- 
ment, for if this crop yields a big lump, it re- 
quires as big or a bigger one to make it, 
The only difference is that the outcome 
goes out in driblets, whilst the incomes re- 
turn ina big lump. What doesa man gain 
by making a big crop of anything, if it cost 
88 much or more to make it, than it brings 
in the market. A big crop may tickle the 
pride and serve to brag about, but it puts no 
money in the pocket. When the account of 
profit and loss comes to be closed the balance 
Will turn up on the wrong side. It will be 
found on the debit instead of the credit side. | 





In all business enterprises thd eye of the 
master, should keep a strict watch over the 
account of profit and loss, for it is the profit, 
that the farmers need and not merely a big 
crop. 

The writer was brought up in the mercan- 
tile business under one of the best and most 
systematic bnsiness men that he ever knew. 
Book keeping was his pride and hobby and 
he understood it perfectly. 

The profit and loss account was the most 
important and conspicuous one on his books. 
It was the great center and objective point 
to which all the others gravitated. The 
balance sheet was made out from this ac- 
count, and this told him what he was about, 
what he was doing. 

As observed in my former: article, sheep 
husbandry may be made exceedingly profi- 
table in this portion of Virginia. The faceof 
the country is beautifully undulating, afford- 
ing ample drainage, and with the exception 
ofa few districts that have been neglected, the 
lands are generally elevated and dry. The 
climate is mild and. pasturage suitable for 
sheep, cheap and abundant. Sheep thrive }h 
best in a dry climate and on a dry soil, and 
the sheep is the only thing that thrives in 
the midst of a drouth. Even during the ter- 
rible drouth of last year the writer had scarce- 
ly a sheep in his flock that would not have 
made a good mutton, 


These are in Eastern Virginia an immense 
quantity, of what is called “ old field lands ” 
too poor for cultivation and are generally ly- 
ing idleand unproductive. These lands may 
be made to yield a handsome income if sheep 
were put upon them, for they furnish excel- 
lent pasturage for sheep. Persons owning 
such lands and who design’ putting sheep up- 
on them, should divide them into two or more 
fields with good enclosures, so as to furnish 
suitable shifts for the sheep, for they will not 
thrive if kept upon the same field too long, 
and they require an occasional change to keep 
them in a healthy condition. 


There is no pursuit that is entirely free 
from trouble and difficulty, and there are 
some incident to sheep husbandry as well 
as others. Dogs and negro thieves are the 
main enemies of the sheep here. The best 
and most effective means of relief from these, 
is to pen the sheep at night in a lot as near 
the homestead as practicable. The cattle 
should be penned in the same lot, for dogs 
will scarcely ever attack sheep when penned 
with cattle. The sheep should also have 
bells put on a few of them which serve to 
keep off thieves. Tlie writer has kept up 
this practice for many years, and he has not 
lost a sheep by these depredators for three or 
four years. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this portion 
of Virginia is so well adapted to sheep rais- 
ing and that they can be raised so easily and 
and so cheaply and so profitably withal, 
there is not one farmer in ten here who has 
a flock. Nothing pays better, and if they 
receive due attention and care will pay a 
profit of 100 per cent. per annum. Hyery 
farmer should keep sheep, and even those 





do it without any additional ontlay of labor, 
and but little of expense. Millions of sheep 
may be raised on these old field lands where 
only thousands are raised now. Sheep hus- 
bandry would not only enable our people to 
utilize these lands, now lying idle and repro- 
ductive, but it would tend to improve them, 

In conclusion allow me to urge both plan- 
ters and farmers to raise sheep; for fifty sheep 
with due care and attention, will pay more 
profit than a crop of ten thousand pounds of 
tobacco at present prices. 

To those who propose to abandon the cul- 
tivation of tobacco an important question 
will present itself, and that is what is the 
best disposition to be made of the manure 
heretofore monopolized by the tobacco crop? 
In the opinion of the writer the best thing to 
be done with it'is to apply it’ as.a top dres- 
sing to the wheat. Two important ends are 
accomplished by this. First it increases the 
-yield of wheat, more or less, and second it 
insurés a stand of clover wherever it is ap- 
plied. It not only feeds the. young clover 
but it pronto tgtagn rs arin Be pm the 
the moisture in soil. This top dressing» 
be made at any time from the coding’ of the 
crop to the first of April. The sooner it is 
done however the better. But when it is de- 
layed until after winter sets in, the best time 
to do it is when the ground is frozen. Fail- 
ing in this it should be done when the soil 
is dry. 

The running over the land by the wagon 
and teams will not injure either the wheat, 
or the soil provided it is dry ; but care should 
be taken not to run the wagons up or down 
the hills so as to make ruts or gullies. The 
manure must be scattered from the wagons, 
and by no means thrown out in heaps. 


Cumberland Oo., Va. Wo. Hotman. 





Experiments with Fertilizers. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In writing the article on the culture of 
wheat published in your August ist num- 
ber, I omitted a very important item, viz: 
the kind of drill tine I use in seeding. For 
two years past I have used with great satis- 
faction the broadcast shovel. I find it far 
superior to the kind sold with the drills, as 
it puts the grain in broadcast instead of 
crowding it in a small trench. The shovel 
patented by J. H. Shreiner is by far the best 
Ihave ever seen. They can be attached to 
any make of drill and are quite inexpensive 
(two dollars a-piece). 

In giving the particulars respecting my 
experiments with ammoniated fertilizers, I 
will start with corn planted upon land that 
had been farmed by outside tenants until its 
fertility was so reduced that it, was. found 
too unprofitable to continue ite cultivation. 
This particular field I prepared and planted 
corn on, with an application of about 300 
pounds per acre of Ammoniated Bone Black, 
at a cost of $3400 per tou. This fertilizer 
was applied to the entire field, excepting 
about ten acres which had about 200 pounds 





who continue the cultiyation.of tobacco can 





per are applied of South Carolina Rock and 





Kainit, at $25.00 per ton, prepared by the 
Maryland Fertilizer Company. The entire 
field is of the same quality of land as near as 
Ican judge. The result of this experiment 
was one third more corn where the South 
Carolina Rock and Kainit was applied than 
where the Ammoniated Bone Black was used. 
The ammonia caused the corn to fire badly 
and materially shortened the crop. 


EXPERIMENT No. 2.—Finding the South 
Carolina Rock and Kainit proved so satis- 
factory with my corn, I concluded io try 
five tons on my wheat in the fall of 1880, but 
knowing that wheat was composed to some 
extent of different constituents or elements 
from corn, and that ammonia was thought 
imperatively necessary to produce a good 
crop, I purchased five tons of ammoniated 
South Carolina Rock, four tons of ammo- 
niated Animal Bone, four tons of slaughter 
house refuse and South Carolina Rock mixed, 
one ton slightly ammoniated Animal Bone, 
and —— tons epenoninins Bone Flock: I 


applied “ : 


wheat per acre on the land whats the most 
expensive ammoniated fertilizer was used 
than where the South Carolina Rock and 
Kainit was applied. The cloyer sowed on 
the wheat in the spring of 1881 was uni- 
formly good over the entire cultivation. 


EXPERIMENT No, 3.~-The South Carolina 
Rock and Kainit proving to be much more 
economical than the ammoniated fertilizer, 
I used it on one entire field with the excep- 
tion of about one acre near its centre, in the 
fall of 1881. On this acre I applied 400 
pounds South Carolina Rock ammoniated, 
at double the cost of the non-ammoniated. 
At harvest time there was not one particle 
of difference in the wheat, either in quantity 
or quality, On another field I used Animal 
Bone ammoniated, South Carolina Rock am- 
moniated, and South Carolina Rock and 
Kainit at half the cost of the two first named. 
There was no perceptible difference in the 
yield or quality of wheat, where the same 
kind of wheat was sowed, and so clearly 
was this developed that the. party who 
threshed my grain, a very practical New 
England gentleman, remarked that there 
would be'a great demand for South Carolina 
Rock and Kainit this fall. This same gen- 
tleman has been threshing my grain for the 
last four years, and as he isa live Yankee, 
has been watching my experiments very 
closely, and so thoroughly convinced was he 
last fall of the superiority of the South Caro- 
lina Rock and Kainit over any of the ammo- 
niated fertilizers, he got me to procure for 
him sufficient to apply to his-entire wheat 
crop. This fertilizer cost him, applied to the 
land, not over $20.00 per ton. This season 
he had the opportunity of comparing results 


-with a neighbor who used a forty-eight dol- 


lar ammoniated fertilizer. They each used 
the same number of pounds per acre and 
seeded the same quantity of wheat. The 


‘neighbor's land ought te be the best, as it is 








tiver land and owned by a very- practical 
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man who tries to work things to the best ad- 

vantage. The gentleman referred to raised 

100 bushels more wheat (he threshed both 

crops) thaa the neighbor who used the forty- 

eight dollar fertilizer. So thoroughly con- 

vinced am I of the uselessness of the arti- 
ficial application of ammonia to land, that I 
shall rely in future entirely upon thorough 
cultivation to attract and retain beneficial at- 
mospheric influences, and when my land is 
not in active eult.vation make it a point to 
keep it well covered with clover or mixed 
grasses, lime upon these, and when fallowed, 
apply South Carolina Rock and Kainit in 
ré-seeding down. Phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash are the elements most needed in our 
lands. After these thorough tests I am in- 
clined to give Dr. A. P. Sharp all the credit 
possibje for his long, persistent efforts to es- 
tablish a fact that would have saved the ag- 
riculturists millions if he could have influ- 
enced them to abandon the use of an article 
that has been the ruin of many. To my own 
knowledge, Dr. Sharp has made a very poor 
farm one of the most productive of any in 
the very fertile county of Kent, and in doing 
so has ignored the application of ammo- 
niated fertilizers entirely, excepting in mak- 
ing experiments. May he be blessed with a 
long and happy life, and the community he 
has tried to serve so faithfully be brought to 
& proper appreciation of his honest and faith- 
ful efforts to serve them. 

Respectfully yours, T. R. CRANE. 
Mantua, Northumberland Co., Va. 
7 





Foreign Notes. 
From our Paris Correspondent. 


OXEN are extensively employed in farm- 
ing operations; in summer their daily labor 
is divided into two periods, so as to avoid 


the hours of highest temperature. Taking | 


7 to 8 hours a day, as ample for them work- 
‘hg, the oxexon syoked at two periods ;-from 
4to8 A.M. and4to 7or8P.M. White 
colored oxen support the heat best, as do 
also those bred in the plains. 

M. Pasteur is prosecuting new experi- 
ments bearing upon inoculation against 
peripneumonia in black cattle; so far his 
labors lead to the belief, he will be as happy 
in his new field as he has been in the case of 
the charbon malady. Having stated he re- 
quired funds to purchase subjects, the sum 
of 10,000f. was immediately subscribed by 
agriculturists and societies. 

At the Chateauroux cattle show, a very 
simple and ingenious foree pump with plung- 
ing piston was exhibited ; the piston which 
acts as handle, working in a small tube sends 
the liquid into a larger one; the latter is in 
sections, the joints secured by India-rubber 
rings ; it pumps 100 quarts a minute of wine 
or well-water ; is eleven feet long, weighs 
80 Ibs., throws a jet of liquid: to the height 
of 23 feet, and costs 50 francs. 

TuE Crops.—Despite the prevailing rains, 
farmers count upon this being a happy 
season for cereals. The harvest in the South 
of France is over, but drought has told on 
the yield. In these regions, canals, to irri- 
gate the parched soils, are sadly needed. 
Green crops are making up lee way, but 
would be greatly improved by sun; the 
vineyards are not likely to realize their pro- 
mises. 

AMERICAN PorK In FRANCE.—Opinion 
is not at all satisfied at the Senate throwing 
out the bill for re-admitting pork from 
foreign countries. Boussingault, Chevreul 
and Milne-Edwards, urged good boiling or 
freezing the pork, as the best plan to counter- 
act the effects of trichine. Mice, it was 


maintained by Dumas and Milne-Edwards, 
were among the most prolific agents for 
propagating trichines; they consumed the 
diseased pork, and were in turn often de- 
voured by the pigs. Veterinary Inspector 
Bouley laid down, that the microscope was 
incapable of detecting the parasite in pork. 


One fact is Clear, that the exclusion of 
American pork, is a serious blow for farmers 
with many servants to feed: Agriculturists 
are commencing to find out thatit pays to 
compress hay, thus rendering it more trans- 
portable and capable of reaching” a dearer 
market. The Omnibus Company of Paris 
has realized last year a saving of 90,000 
francs by purchasing forage in the provinces, 
baling and sending it up to Paris by rail 
and canal. 

Mats FoR Frames—A gardener steeps 
the mats he employs to protect frames and 
conservatories between October and May, 
for 24 hours in a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per, in a large hogshead, Having allowed 
the matting to drain and become half dry, 
he plunges them fora few seconds in a so 
lution of quick lime. Matting thus pre- 
pared will last, instead of one, seven seasons. 
The cord employed in the matting must not 
be oiled. 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club, 


We had the pleasure of being present at 
the August meeting of this Association, 
which was held at the residence of Mr. Thos. 
A. Hays, near Churchville, Harford county, 
Md. Mr. Hays’ farm, which embraces about 
four hundred acres, shows many marks of 
painstaking cultivation, and is evidently in 
process of rapid improyemert. Mr. Hays is 
a breeder of Berkshires, and his swine as 
well as his stock cattle and his feeding steers 
all looked in good condition. The buildings 
are numerous, commodious and convenient, 
whilst the grounds around the house are 
handsomely adorned with shade trees and 
flower-beds. 

In the absence of President Munnikhuysen, 
Mr. John Moores was called to the chair. 
Meesrs. Archer, Lee and Rogers, the com- 
mittee appointed to examine the farm and 
premises, reported, through Mr. Archer, that 
Mr. Hays had made many improvements on 
his farm since the club last met there. The 
chief of these is a hog-house, to accommodate 
his thoroug'.bred Berkshire swine. The 
building is complete in all its arrangements 
and admirably adapted for saving labor. It 
contains twenty separate pens. Mr. Hays 
had said that he had sold his best cattle and 
that those remaining were very poor, but the 
committee found his cattle looked well. Not- 
withstanding the dry weather, Mr. Hays had 
two three-horse plows at work. The grass 
fields around the house look well. Mr. Hays 
has improved the place greatly since he 
took it and deserves much credit for the 
manner in which he bas brought the place 
up to a high state of fertility. 

Mr. Lee added that Mr. Hays had built a 
good-sized tenant house, for the purpose of 
boarding his hands, single or married. He 
has a steam arrangement for preparing food 
for his hogs, and his osage orange hedges are 
flourishing. 

Mr. Rogers asked Mr. Hays how he liked 
barbed wire fences. The latter replied that 
if short of fencing material he would use it 
for outside fences, but would not use it for 
cross fences. 

The question selected by Mr. Hays for dis- 
cussion was “ Exhaustion of Soils.” The 
topic was one indeterminate in its scope and 
involving questions of chemistry so that the 
members generally confessed their inability 
to discuss it thoroughly. 

Mr. Hays said ‘that some people thought 
land needed rest. Others thought land 
should be worked year after year, getting all 
out of it you can. He opposed this idea. 
Our lands sometimes need rest, as human 
beings do, or at least change of occupation. 
In the period of rest from active cultivation 
they should be covered with grass, and as 
Mr. Lee would say, have in the meantime 
plenty of cattle on them. If not covered 
with grass they should be covered with 
something else, straw for instance, to shade 








R. John Rogers said it did not appear that 

lands in this-section need rests as much as 

plant-food.. No land needs “ rest,” if judict- 

ously farmed. . Simply resting,the land will 

not improve it, A regular system of farm- 

ing and a liberal application of fertilizers, in 

the way of clover sod, &c., will prevent the, 
exhaustion of soils better than rest. Lands} 
that appears to need rest most are those that 

have been worked hard and lightly fertilized. 

If land is:cropped for four or five years and 

then allowed to lie in grass the same length 

of time it will need no rest. He did not 

think land improved so much by lying long 

in grass as by pruper cultivation. 

A. M, Fulford said there were two ways 
of deteriorating the soil—one by working 

and the other by not working. Tiiat is, you 
may temporarily exhaust the natural fertility 
of the soil by injudicious working, or you 
may temporarily exhaust it by not working 
it at all, He had noticed in the South a cot- 
ton field, turned out to rest, whicii was 
washed into gulleys. Wherever a sedge 
plant had taken root the land was not 
washed. That soil had deteriorated by rest. 
All our lands contain, in a greater or less 
degree, elements to produce all crops. Dif- 
ferent crops exhaust the soil of different 
materials. Therefore some soils are better 
adapted for some crops than for others, Soil 
needs no rest if judiciously cultivated. It 
needs rest to accumulate a sufficient amount 
of available matter for certain crops. These 
elements are restored by the disintegration 
of the soil, by the action of the ain, &c., 
which effects a chemical change in the ele- 
ments already in the soil, converting them 
into plant food. By rest he did not mean 
taking off grass. He did not think it well to 
let the period of rest continue, too long. 
Only a certain amount of the lacking ele- 
ments will get into condition to make plant 
food quickly. Farmers should know what 
their crops require and supply by judicious 
cultivation and the application of manures 
what is lacking in the soil. This could be 
found out only by experiment. Every farmer 
should have a half or a quarter of an acre 
for experimental purposes, upon which to 
try the effect of certain fertilizers on the 
various crops grown. 

Wm. Webster knew that soil could be éx- 
hausted by injudicious farming, but did not 
think it could be built up by rest. Letting 
land lie in grass without top-dressing will 
not benefit it much. If land is occasionally 
seeded in clover it will not deteriorate. 
Some land will deteriorate by plowing too 
shallow, causing it to wash; other land will 
deteriorate by too deep plowing. 

W. W. Castner said that his idea to pre- 
vent the exhaustion of soils was to apply to 
each crop what it requires. Chemistry tells 
us what plant food will raise wheat, but can- 
not tell us what elements are wanted in the 
land for a crop of wheat. Mr. Castner had 
an article read showing the vast amounts of 
plant food annually carried out of this 
country in various crops, and yet the soil is 
not exhausted, but by proper applications of 
fertilizers can be made to produce more than 
ever before. 

John H, Janney said there are many ways 
of exhausting the soil, such as slovenly and 
bad cultivation, but he did not believe with 
proper cultivation soil would be exhausted. 
Soils vary in character. One soil, naturally 
good, would improve when not cultivated; 
while another, naturally bad, would deteri- 
orate. Grazing heavily while not culti- 
vating is not resting land. The only reason 
he would advise allowing land to lie idle oc- 
casionally, is that they may settle and not 
become liable to washing. By plowing every 
year, fertilizing judiciously and turning un- 
der green crops, say of rye or Clover every 
three or four years, land will improve. Com- 
mercial fertilizers will supply mineral matter 
to the soil, but not vegetable matter. 


with those who try to proye that the fertility 
of the soil is constantly going into the bot- 
tom of the ocean. The idea that for every 
blade of grass eaten an equivalent amount of 
the elements it contains must be immediately 
returned to the soil, he did not think was ip 
aécordance with the laws of God. As for 
reat, nature provides ‘that in the change of 
seasons. The elements-ofertility are some- 
where, but the laws governing their restora. 
tion to thé soil are not jinderstoéd. He had 
seen an old meeting house, that had stood a 
hundred years, torn dewn. She soil under 
it for two feet was so rich that it was hauled 
out on the fields and wherever. put. it @ 
like guano. He could not account for 
manner in which this soil had become rich, 
Leave a stone pile on a field’ for a time and 
upon plowing the land you will have a good 
crop. If rest alone is required some sedge 
fields ought to be garden-spots by this time. 
Of course we can not take from the soil con. 
stantly without diminsing its fertility, but 
certainly there is some provision of nature 
by which we are not required to restore as 
much as we take off. The subject, he ac- 
knowledged, was connected with a great 
deal of mystery on all sides, but if you farm 
properly, keep the ground from washing and 
fertilize with such elements as are within 
your reach, your land will get no poorer. 
It will get no richer by getting a good growth 
of sed it and letting it rest. 

James Lee said he did not see how land 
would improve by rest. 

Thomas Lochary said land would not de- 
teriorate while in clover, but let it stand af- 
ter the clover runs out and he did not think 
it would improve. 

Samuel M. Lee said there was scriptural au 
thority for resting the soil at regular periods. 
Experiencée proves that if ground is cultiva- 
ted without being fertilized or planted it will 
deteriorate as much as if a crop were taken 
off. A certain amount of rest is necessary 
to soil in order to allow the disintegration of 
particles of the soil to furnish elements for 
future crops. The effect of rest varies on 
different soils. Some soils, if put in a mode- 
rate state of fertility and allowed to rest, 
will go back. Other lands in the same state 
of fertility might improve by rest. There is 
an improvement of land under sliade, which 
is attributable to various causes. No doubt 
the decay of vegetable matter improves land, 
but where this does not take place the growth 
and decay of animalcule affords improve- 
ment. 

Albert Neilson had seen market-gardens 
near the cities cropped year after year 
and apparently improved, but not without 
the application of manure for every crop; 
but if you try to rest a sedge field you can- 
not improve it. 

R. Harris Archer said that if you fagy in 
the regular way, with a rotation oft 
wheat, and clover—every field remaining in 
pasture three or four years, your farm will 
be in better condition after ten years than If 
you were tc plow the entire farm every year. 
He has a field that has not been plowed since 
1867 or 1868, and it is better now than it was 
14 years ago. Constant cultivation may do 
on leyel lands but not in a hilly country. 

James H. Ball said he did not know what 
was meant by resting land. If he had 4 
piece of land in good condition he would 
rather have # grow a crop of corn than 
“rest” by growing a crop of weeds. Hehad 
known 4 piece of land which was not plow- 
ed, but mowed two or three times, and it got 
poor. On the other hand he had seen a piece 
of Jand, in high cultivation, fenced in and l- 
lowed to “ rest” from cultivation or mowing. 
To his surprise in a few years it produced 
sedge, none of which was within three or 
four miles of it.’ If he had a field of a give? 
amount and wanted to go away for ten years, 
he would rather let his neighbors pasture it 
than to fence it and let it'lie idle. Land will 








the land 


Judge Watters said he had no sympathy 





deteriorate by cropping too closely, and als0 
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by rest and protection from animals. He 
was satified that active cultivation during 


John Moores said his practice agrees with 
Mr. Ball’s theory about pasturing. When 
he began farming in dividing a field of 60 
acres one part was left in permanent pasture, 
on which stock constantly kept the Brass 
short. The other portion of the field was 
farmed in his regular way. being plowed 
every seven years. In 14 years 3,000 Ibs. of 
bone per acre were put on it. Then a por- 
tion of the permanent pasture, which had 
had nothing applied to it, was added to the 
field,and the strip added produced better 
corn than the other—all being fertilized alike. 

Judge Watters said he hoped it would not 
be understood that the club undertook to 
argue that land might be made rich by tak- 
ing crops off and putting nothing back, but 
it was meant that by judicious farming land 
might be made richer. Take a field, plow it 
up; put nothing on it; sow clover and plow 
under the crop; sow clover again and you 
will have a larger crop than before; plow 
that crop under again. Your land will then 
be in condition to raise other crops. The 
elements of fertility are derived from the sub- 
soil and the air. 

The club then adjourned to meet at John 
Moores’, Big Woods, September 23d. Sub- 
ject “ Weeds.” 





How the South May Become Rich and 
Independent. 


These are the views of the agricultural ed- 
itor of the New Orleans Picayune : 

The South evidently can never become 
prosperous and independent ‘through large 
plantations and colored labor. It can be- 
come rich through small farms, mixed farm- 
ing and intelligent labor, together with its 
factories, its mines and its forests. The 
mud-sills of the whole superstructure of 
prosperity in the South are mixed farming 
and intelligent agricultural labor. This 
opens the door to manufacturing,} mining 
and the unveiling and utilizing of all the 
valuable resources of the South. Southern 
prosperity in agriculture will draw capital 
and enterprise from abroad, as well as create 
and stimulate them at home. 

But how is this intelligent labor to be 
brought about? We mean general and al- 
most universal industrial intelligence among 
the farmers of the South; we do not ques- 
tion that all of these States have very many 
farmers whose intelligence and enterprise 
will compare favorably with those of any 
other portion of the United States. 

The South suffers severely to-day, and will 
continue to suffer, by her neglect to teach 
Southern boys thirty, forty and fifty years ago 
how to work, how to make a living at farm- 
ing, horticulture, stock-raising or some hon- 
orable trade, calling or profession that would 
make them useful to society as well as to 
themselves. Slavery and African labor for- 
merly stood as a great impediment to the 
proper training of the boys through success- 
ive generations down to the close of the late 
war. 

And how are boys taught farming and use- 
ful trades now, in 1882, in the South? Who 
are their teachers, and what useful and prac- 
tical lessons do they study in the great in- 
dustries of the South? How many genera- 
tions will be left to acquire agricultural 
knowledge without teachers, acquiring hab- 
its and erroneous ideas that will plague 
them and keep them poor as long as they 
live ? 

“Highly intelligent farming will form and 
fashion beautiful farms, and greatly improve 
the rural architecture of the South, and this 
will make farming more and more attractive 
to the young men. The character and hab- 


South thirty or. forty years hence, or sooner. 
If we had thousands of industrial schools in 
the South at the present time, most of them 
agricultural schools, with efficient teachers, 
they would do the country an amount of 
good which could be represented in part by 
hundreds of millions of money ; but the bene- 
fits to coming generations, morally, politi- 
cally, socially and religiously, would be far 
greater than that which may be reckoned in 


gold.” 
Effect of Weather on Hilled and 
vel Culture. 


The editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman 
thus shows the results of the two systems :— 
In those sections of the country where no 
rain has fallen for several weeks, the differ- 
ence between level and hilled culture, is so 
marked, that no one can fail to see it. In 
such localities the potatoes that have been 
hilled are entirely dried up, and will not pay 
the digging, except those that were planted 
early ; while those that have been cultivated 
level are yet in good order; and if seasonable 
rains come will give a fair yield. What is 
true of potatoes is true of corn; though, as 
yet, the injury is just as great ; but we have 
seen some fields of corn in the dry districts 
that have been hilled so high as to be past 
recovery, unless heavy rains come at once. 

The immense loss which will be sustained 
this year by the hilling process ought to stir 
the farmer up to a change; but we suppose 
but few will realize that they can do anything 
to carry crops safely through a drouth; yet 
it is a fact that he who fully understands the 
best methods of cultivation, will very seldom 
sustain much loss to his hoed crops, by 
drouth. His land is kept level and thor- 
oughly pulverized near the surface; always 
cultivating often enough to prevent the for- 
mation of a crust; thus keeping up a con- 
stant drought of moisture from below ; while 
he who adopts the hilling system finds it im- 
possible to keep his land well pulverized on 
the surface. By hilling he scrapes up all the 
fine earth and places it around the hill, where 
it soon forms a crust that will shed all ef the 
water that may fall; and the hollows between 
the hills, not being welh pulverized on the 
surface, bake hard, and thus the whole sur- 
face is crusted over, and is so uneven that it 
is not easily stirred. The effect of this is not 
only to compel what water that falls to break 
through the crust in the hollows, and thus 
descend at once to the subsoil in large 
streams, where it passes off by the under- 
ground streams tothe rivers; but the crust 
also prevents the upward current of mois- 
ture, just the same as a crust on the wick of 
a lamp prevents the upward current of oil; 
when the oil on the top of the wick is ex- 
hausted by the flame, the light goes out and 
leaves the wick dry ; and when the sun burns 
out all of the moisture in the crust it leaves 
the soil dry, because the soil has no power to 
draw moisture from below. 





Law Relating to the Highway. 





Mr. H. A. Haigh, L. L. B. in the American 

Agriculturist thus defines the law of this sub- 
ect : 

It is a general doctrine of law in this coun- 
try that the land in the highway belongs to 
the owner of the land lying along each 
side. With few exceptions the American 
farm extends to the middle of the road, and 
the public has only the right to pass and re- 
pass there in an orderly manner, and a right 
to keep the way in repair. Every other use 
of the highway which does not interfere with 
this public right belongs to the farmer own- 
ing the adjacent land. He owns the soil, 
grass, trees, stones, and gravel and everything 
else upon the surface or under it, and may 
use them all in any way that does not affect 





its of Southern boys, as being formed to-day, 
will in a great measure be the character of the 


the public right of passage ; and the law will 


as though they were inside his fence. No 
other person has any more right to pasture 
his stock there than in inclosed lands; nor 
can he hitch his horse to a tree there with- 
out being liable for the trespass, especially if 
the horse should gnaw the tree or do other 
damage; he can in fact, only pass orderly 
along. 

As to road fences, the laws do noé with the 
exception of those of New York and possibly 
Ohio, impose any obligation; and the farmer 
may, if he chooses, remove such fences, with- 
out impairing his right of action against the 
owners of any domestic animals that enter 
and do damage by that means. 

If a person lets his cattle go in the high- 
way, he is liable for the trespass they com- 
mit by simply being there unlawfully; for 
the grass they consume, for the injury they 
occasion to the sod or by barking the trees, 
and for any other damage they may do. If 
while there they hook, or kick, or bite any 
person unlawfully using the way, he would 
be liable for the injury. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the farmer 
owns.the lands of the road, he cannot use it 
himself for any purpose which at all inter- 
feres with the public rights there. He can- 
not put his wood piles, wagons or pig pens 
there; and if he does and the traveler runs 
into them in the night and is injured he 
would not only be liable for the private dam- 
age sustained, (Linsley vs, Bushnell 15 Conn. 
225,) but he may be indicted for obstructing 
the public way. . 





Green Rye as Fodder. 


In regard to the actual value of green rye 
used as a fodder the past season, the follow- 
ing facts may be considered, as given by a 
writer in the Times: Seven young cows in 
full flush of milk, having calves from two-to 
six months old, and having no distinguish- 
ing circumstances by which a change of feed 
should fail to act upon the product of milk 
and butter with one more than another, had 
been fed for some time upon 15 pounds of 
mixed Clover and Timothy hay and common 
meadow hay mixed, cut, wetted, and mixed 
with 10 pounds of mixed corn meal and 
wheat middlings daily. The yield had been 
very regularly 112 pounds of milk per day 
and 48 pounds of butter weekly from the 
whole seven cows. The rye became ready 
for cutting on the 10th of May, when the 
first heads began to appear. The daily ration 
was 60 pounds, part cut and wetted and 
mixed with the meal as before, and part fed 
whole, but all was eaten up clean. The 
second week after feeding the rye the yield 
of milk was 168 pounds per day, and the 
weekly make of butter increased to 65 
pounds. It will be seen/that the fresh, green 
fodder, while it largely added to the produce 
of milk, did not quite-increase in proportion 
to the yield of butter, for while on dry feed 
16 pounds of milk made a pound of butter, 
18 pounds were required when the rye was 
fed. As the rye approched to blossoming 
and became heavier, and the weather became 
warmer, the ration of meal was decreased 
gradually until but six pounds of mixed feed 
were given daily, and at the present writing 
the yield of milk is slightly decreased, but 
the weekly churning has undergone no dim- 
inution. 


a 


The Use of the Roller. 


The New England Farmer has a timely 
article on this subject. Indeed it is almost 
always timely to talk about the good effect 
of rolling land. The roller will not make 
moisture but it will tend to retain some of it 
that is already in the soil, and its use may 
make the difference between a crop and no 
crop on land that is to be seeded down du- 


ring a dry period. Ina soil made compact 
by the roller, a light shower may afford suffi- 





while in an over mellow soil they would lie 
dormant or merely sprout and then dry up 
and die. The iron roller is far better than a 
wooden one in every respect. It turns easily, 
being made in short sections ; it is heavy ac- 
cording to its size, and bears harder on the 
soil it covers. The weight of a large wooden 
roller is distributed over too much surface at 
once. Theroller is often useful in the spring 
for compacting the surface of newly seeded 
mowing or grass fields, sown the previous 
autumn, and which the frosts of winter have 
loosened up or torn to pieces. If clover seed 
be sown on such land the roller becemes al- 
most indispensible, and some farmers prac- 
tice covering their grass seed with a roller in 
place of a harrow or brush, whichis an excel- 
lent method where the soil is sufficiently 
moist. Another good use of the iron roller is 
upon mowing lands recently tup dressed with 
stable manure. The weight is needed to 
press the manure down close to the surface, 
where it will keep moist, and all the sooner 
help start the new growth, at the same time 
leaving the surface smooth for the scythe or 
mowing machine. It isalso used by garden- 
ers to break up lumpy soil and with alternate 
harrowings to render it fit for receiving the 
seeds of tender garden vegetables. 


Live Stock. 


Swiss Cattle. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As some of your readers may be as igno- 
rant as myself, I send afew lines with regard 
to the above named breed of cattle, of which 
I had not heard, or at least not taken note, 
until the recent visit of a friend from New 
York. He claimed for them the good qual- 
ities of the Jerseys with the size of the Dur- 
hams or Sborthorns. 

On seeing them at his place on the Hud- 
son, I was forcibly impressed with their 
value .as filling a ..ved in our section. 
Where butter and cream are a specialty, I 
presume the Jerseys cannot be surpassed, 
and on rich land azid for grazing purposes 
the Shorthorns are invaluable, but in mixed 
husbandry, such as followed by the bulk of 
my fellow farmers, we want cattle good for 
the pail, the male calves of which will pay 
for raising, and that have size and fattening 
qualities when too old for milking. These 
animals seem, from al] I could learn> very 
much what we need. Coming from a moun- 
tainous country, they are hardy, strong, ac- 
customed to great vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture, and while doing better, of course, on 
richer food, will thrive on coarse provender. 
The first importation into this country was 
a herd of ten cows and a bull, into Massa- 
chusetts, in 1870, They are gradually 
spreading and are highly appreciated wher- 
ever they have gone. My friend has a cow, 
a heifer and a yearling bull. The cow, 
“ Estelle,” has given twenty quarts of milk a 
day, seven and one-half (74) of which made 


one pound of butier. The cow “Geneva,” 
of Mr. Aldrich’s herd, gave twenty-eight 
quarts a day for seven days, seven and one- 
half quarts making one pound of butter. At 
the usetts State Fair they took the 

um under each of the heads of butter, 
milk and beef. 

They are of a squirrel gray color, the only 
difference in marking being a little more or 
less brown. The head has rather a peculiar 
and “ fo ” look, a band of black running 
up from the muzzle to the eye. 

My object in this article is to draw the at- 
tention of your readers to the subject that 
those who are particularly interested may 
makefurther inquiries. It may be that there 
are objections to them which an “ expert” 
would ascertain and which my own 
observation. 1 have no doubt that Mr. 
Richard R. Haines, of 54 Worth street, N. Y., 
would answer any inquiry addressed to him, - 
as while not ha them for sale or being 
interested in them as a commerceal trans- 
action, he is interested in anything that in- 
creases the pi = Eg farmers, having 
lived in the country w oung. 

¥ ° 





cient moisture to the surface to 





protect his ownership in them just as much 


the seeds and give them a healthy stert, 


HALLOWELL, 
Rockland Farm; Montgomery Co., Ma, 
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Veterinary. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE FEET IN A Cow. 
—The feet should be carefully examined for 
any nail or other foreign body, or for any 
point where the quick is exposed or where 
a crack or breach between the sole and wall 
may admit dirt or gravel to it. Im the ab- 
sence of any such cause, it may be due to 
continous and high feeding on grain, with 
little exercise. Give, first, 1 lb. Glauber’s salts 
and 1. oz. ground Ginger, and follow this up 
with daily doses of } oz.‘saltpetre for a week 
ortwo. The tender feet should be placed in 
soft poultices or wet swabs, and kept so day 
and night, while oil of turpentine is rubbed 
daily gn the skin, above the hoof up to the 
fetlock or dew-claws. When the tenderness 
has been to some extent removed, remove the 
poultices, and smear daily with a mix- 
ture, in equal parts, of fine turpentine and tal- 
low, still keeping up the turpentine and the 
saltpetre, with occasional intervals of a day 
or two. 


Turusu.—For thrush thoroughly clean 
the hoof, and especially the cleft of the frog, 
or the depression (commissure) between the 
frog and the bars, removing all ragged and 
loose horn; dry the parts thoroughly, then 
dust in a little of the following pow- 
der: Calomel 2 drs., powdered sulphate of 
copper 2 drs., carbolic acid 10 drops. Cover 
with tow and a leather sole, and keep from 
stepping in wet. When the liquid discharge 
has ceased stuff the cleft with tar, and con- 
tinue to apply this, if necessary, for a week 
or two.— Nat. Live-Stock Journal. 








The Dairy. 
Butter Making. 


A writer in the New York World makes 
the following suggestions: The quantity 
and quality of cow’s milk, while largely de- 
termined by the individual character of the 
animal, are also greatly influenced by the 
character of the food supplied. A liberal 
diet is essential for a full supply of milk. 
Green fodder is favorable to a large produce, 
so are also brewer’s grains. The quality of 
the milk is influenced by the richness of the 
diet. The milk is poorer when the quantity 
produced is large or the diet insufficient; 
and richer when these conditions are re- 
versed. A cow is generally in full milk from 
the second to the seventh week after calving ; 
after this, the milk gradually diminishes in 
quantity but increases in richness. 

The quantity of butter is influenced by the 
character of the food, some foods producing 
a hard and some others a soft butter. Rape 
cake, oats, wheat bran and barley combined 
with straw chaff, hay and roots are recom- 
mended as producers of excellent butter in 
abundance. During the winter season, tur- 
nips flavor milk and butter, therefore, man- 
gele are a better food. Cows in full milk 
require a tolerably nitrogenous diet; this 
diet is naturally provided when cows are fed 
on grass and clover; when hay, straw and 
roots form the bulk of the food it is imperi- 
tive that oil-cake or grain be also employed 
if an abundance of milk is desired. 

When milk leaves the cow it will have a 
temperature of about 90° F; when set for 
cream it should be cooled as quickly as pos- 
sible, as changes in composition occur at a 
high temperature. The cream obtained from 
milk set in shallow vessels contains various 
strongly flavored products of decomposifion 
that deteriorate the quality of the butter. 
This is due to the large surface of milk ex- 
posed to the influence of air and the length 
of time required for the separation of the 
cream. The cream from milk set in deep 
vessels and surrounded by ice (or pure, cold 
spring or well water) is free from curd, and 
Sweet, as is the cream that is separated by 
subjecting the milk to rapid revolutions in a 
centrifugal machine. 





An excellent quality can be obtained by 
churning at a favorable temperature. If the 
temperature be too low, the butter will be 
long in coming, and will be hard in texture. 
If the temperature be too high, the butter 
will come very speedily, but the product will 
be greasy and deficient in quantity. No 
temperature can be fixed as the best at which 
churning should take place. The proportion 
of the solid and fluid fats in the milk varies 
somewhat with the diet of the cows, and 
this necesitates a change in the temperature. 
A somewhat higher temperature will be re- 
quired in winter than in summer; the tem- 
peratare must also be higher for sour cream 
than for sweet cream. Generally speaking, 
perfect sweet cream should be placed in the 
churn at 52° F, and sour cream at fifty-two 
to sixty degrees Fahrenheit. When sour 
milk is churned for butter the temperature 
must be about sixty-five degrees. 

Churning ought always to be stopped as 
soon as the butter comes, as over-churning 
spoils the texture of the butter. The butter 
is then separated from the butter-milk, 
worked with cold water, and after standing 
to solidify, is carefully worked and pressed 
to expell all watery matter; over-working 
at this stage will also spoil the grain and 
make the butter greasy. Butter made from 
peryectly sweet cream keeps far better than 
butter made from sour cream, as the butter 
contains acid, a substance very prone to 
change. Salt is generally added to improve 
the keeping quality of butter. 





Poultry Yard. 
Poultry Notes. 





I have raised fowls this year for the first 
time and am indebted to THz AMERICAN 
FarMErR for many valuable hints. I have 
tested opposite theories, some satisfactorily 
and some are to be tried again to compare 
results. My first chicks came out about the 
last of March. I began with the “no water” 
plan, and succeeded admirably; then I gave 
the second hatching water in clean dishes, 
filled, washed and refilled several times daily. 
With this brood I had very poor luck—lost 
nearly all of them with gapes. The third 
set of young chicks came out about June Ist, 
and these I fed on milk, sweet or sour, as I 
had it to spare, and the same varieties of 
solid food given to the other twosets. With 
this experiment Iam greatly delighted. Not 
only the chicks, but the old fowls are in fine 
condition, and there has been an immense 
profit in eggs. Now Iam giving all the re- 
fuse milk, butter-milk and clabber to the 
fowls, and believe that it pays better than 
given to the pigs. The balance of the feed 
consists in a variety that would be too te- 
dious to enumerate, except to say that I use 
very little meal orcorn. All the ecraps from 
the table, whether bread, bones, fruit or 
vegetables, all the refuse from the kitchen, 
meat trimmings, etc., are given green or 
cooked to the fowls. If the food is to be 
cooked, I stir into the kettle bran from 
wheat or corn, wheat tailings, oats, etc., un- 
til it is nearly stiff. Corn or meal are too 
heating for summer food, and I think cause 
disease. 

With very little care, I have kept entirely 
free from vermin. The hen-house is thor- 
oughly swept with cedar boughs every other 
day and the kitchen ashes are well strewed to 
catch and absorb the droppings. As soonas 
the young chicks come out the nests are 
burned and the frames or wooden work 
anointed with coal oil: They are left to dry 
a day or two then refilled with straw or pine 
tags ready for use again, or left empty if not 
wanted. I have not the kind of houses or 
arrangements that I think would be best. 
These are to be matters of future experi- 
ments. With only one house for hatching 
and laying, I think I have done remarkably 





well, at least with only one year’s expe- 


y tle. 





rience, with odds against me from hawks 
and weasels. I do not think any depart- 
ment of farming pays like poultry. Withre- 
gard to the diseases of fowls, I think the 
“ounce of prevention” the best remedy. 
Variety in feeding is certainly half the bat- 
I have tried this with broods raised side 
by side, giving one the same food every day, 
and the other the variety. I haye treated 
gapes very successfully, by simply pouring 
a little coal oil and spirits of camphor over 
meal, and mixing with warm water into a 
soft dough. They only taste it, but it seems 
that they get enough to destroy the mites or 
worms in the throat. I like the method bet- 
ter than running a feather into the throat, 
I have a great deal yet to learn, but am satis- 
fied on the question of profit: The guano 
alone, properly saved, will pay for the feed- 
ing, having the eggs and young chickens for 
clear gain. I have geese and ducks, but these 
takecare of themselves, except their morning 
feed, and I think they are doing very. well. 
Clifton, Md. Novices. 





Foultry for Profit. 


For laying properties, says a writer, we 
consider that the Brown Leghorn and Ham- 
burg varieties stand at the head of the list as 
best. As between the two varieties named, 
there is not much choice, unless it be in size 
of eggs produced. In that case the Leg- 
horns stand first. While there are other 
breeds that have their merits as egg-pro- 
ducers, we claim the Leghorns, after seven 
years’ experience, have proved the best, be- 
ing with almost perpetual layers and non- 
sitters. Their eggs are larger and more nu- 
tritious than those of the Hamburgs, and 
not unlike in size and general appearance 
those of the Black Spanish, the shell being 
of chalky whiteness. 

The Leghorns come to maturity at from 
four to five months, and at that age we have 
had them commence laying, continuing 
without cessation until the moulting season. 
They require less time for moulting than the 
Asiatic breeds, feathering up quickly and 
without showing any degree of lassitude or 
weakness in throwing the pin feathers. All 
that is necessary during the moulting sea- 
son is to put a few well-rusted nails in their 
watering troughs, letting nature take care of 
the rest. As a table fowl the Leghorns 
stand next to the white Dorking, which is 
thought by English breeders to be pre. 
eminent. 

Leghorns, when brought to maturity, have 
dressed with us from four to six pounds 
each. We have crosses of the Buff Cochin* 
with Leghorns, yearlings, weigh from eight 
to ten pounds. This we have found to be 
the best cross for size and table, if we desire 
birds heavier than the originals. Our plan 
has been to select a good, vigorous yearling 
Buff Cochin cock and place him in a yard 
with ten or more two-year-old Leghorn hens. 
We have bred from this cross successfully, 
getting good egg-producers as well as in- 
crease of size. Were we looking to breed 
for market we should unhesitatingly com- 
mend the above cross as being in our opin- 
ion the best, and a varicty that is raised with 
the least trouble, inasmuch as they are not 
liable to the diseases incident to pure-bred 
fowls. This cross generally proves good 
egg-producers. Their flesh partakes of the 
finer quality of the pure-bred Leghorn, and 
with none of the coarse stringiness of the 
Asiatics. 


[*A much better cross would be to use a 
Houdan instead of Buff Cochin, as such a 
cross would produce a much more rapid de- 
veloping stock, both sides of parentage being 
quick feathering and rapid growing, the ex- 
act opposite of the Buff Cochin.] 

Ir hens have plenty of coal ashes to wal- 
low in in the hen-house they will not be an- 
noyed with lice. 
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Onions for Chicken Cholera, 


A correspondent of the Poultry Yard tins, 
describes his new remedy for chicken gh. 
era : “While our neighbors for several mile 
around us, have lost nearly all their chickens 
from the so-called cholera, ours are in fing 
condition. They were attacked with th 
premonitory symtoms of the disease, whic, 
seemed to be epidemic here, but we curg 
them and have no trouble with them ging 
having accidentally found a cure. Cut ; 
onions with food, and administer once a dy 
for several days, afterward once a week yi 
answer. Also mix a little ground gj 
with their meal, once every day or two, 
also give them a little salt every two ~€: 


weeks, which we deem highly necessary 
and above all things, keep watermelon, 
muskmelons and cucumbers away from th 
The tops of celery cut up with their food 
will be found beneficial, and they appear i 


like*it 
ments 


only for the cholera, the remainder constant 
attention. Too much whole corn we hare 


found 


once in three or four days. Raw onionsand 
a very little ginger against the world for 
curing cholera, if the disease has not ben 
allowed to run too far.” 


ily the 
found 
raised, 


dred chickens and turkeys. Bushelsofmelo 
rinds and imperfect melons of both kin 


were t 


Over-ripe cucumbers and seeds of muskme 
ons were likewisedevoured. We had nolo 


ses fro 


Excepting the pheasants, which are not @ 
all hardy and very expensive, the peafowl 
the handsomest bird under domestication, 


but it 
where 


lawn or other grass land near by. The 
want plenty of exercise, and unless they har 


it will 


not bear confinement. 


cy to 
chicks 


that matter, as they are cross to other poul- 
try and usually severe on young chicks, kill. 
ing off whole flocks at a time ifjnot prevent- 
ed from doing so. They are very fond of 


many 


small fruit, and it usually does not pay wel 
to attempt to raise them both on the same 
place, especially if the place is a small one, 


and to 


one wing mars their beauty exceedingly. 


Pea 


and when the hen wants to lay she steals her 
nest, making it where neither man, 

nor her mate can readily find it. In this 
she lays two or three eggs, hatches her young, 
and then keeps her brood effectually in the 
back ground until they are weil grown, whe 
she gradually accustoms them to come around 
the house and barn. Occasionally, but no 


often, 


though but one bird is the result, from each 


hen, d 


TovLovss Gres when not inordinately 


forced 


and reasonably prolific, often raising 
broods of goslingsa year. The young er 
take care of themselves on good pasture, an 


grow 


well to let them depend wholly upon 


but at 
daily, 


of barley, thrown into a trough or 
pool, to which they have 
with little danger, 
and stuffing, but 
such accumulations of internal 
vent fecundity, These fine fowls attain, ® 


a 
weigh 
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Fy Horticulture. 















rd thus 

D chol- — 

al miles The Orchard and Fruit Garden, 
hickens = 4.5 it will not be long until the time for 
bie tree-planting, is here again, those who ex- 


pect to plant, either for market or for home 
use, should make note during the season of 
fruitage what kinds are best suited to their 
wants, making proper allowance for the in- 
fluence of the different kinds of soils on dif- 
erent varieties. This is more specially im- 
portant with the peach, perhaps, than with 
other kinds of fruit. If we were going 
out apples for market purposes, this 
"s experience would lead us to plant 
more largely of the “ Fourth of July” than 
of any other kind for first early, and as this 
kind is not in bearing to any great extent 
yet, it perhaps would ‘not be amiss to state 
here its merits as a first eatly market va- 
riety for the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
it. 

First, the tree is a fine grower and comes 
into bearing young; is hardy, as it with- 
stood with.much less injury the severity of 
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mo the winter of two years ago than did trees of 
tyrrkes the same age in the same orchard of that 
me reputed “ Tronclad,” the Tetofsky. The fruit 


is of good size and color, excellent for cook- 
ing, but-is rather acid for eating from the 
tree. Some people, however, prefer acid 
fruits to the sweet ones. It ripens before 
Early Harvest and is a good annual bearer. 
All in all; we would place it first on the list 
of early market varieties. Tetofsky acquit- 
ted itself better this season that ever before 
in our orchard, which prompts the hope 
that as the trees attain age it will prove 
more valuable. 

Among the. first earlies for general use in 
the family, if we were confined to but. one 
kind, we would without hesitation select the 
Early Ripe, which ripens about the same 
time as the Harvest. For. varieties for later 
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mall one, @ early kinds of peaches with us; never be- 
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fore have they behaved so badly or been so 
loyal to the laws of heredity. Hale’s Early, 
which is conceded to be the parent of all, or 
nearly all our quite early American very 
‘eo varieties; never rotted much worse 
t id the Alexander and Amsden this 
season in our orchard, while the Beatrice 





slly in the and Louise followed closely in their wake. 
»wn, whet @ Our chief regret in this relation is that the 
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ne seas @ 80n that the old Early Stewart—a yellow 
from each @ peach ripening @ little after the Ruth, and 





y Monthy. discarded years ago by market growers on 
* account of its poor shipping qualities—has 
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turning & few dishonest pennies. Still there 
may be some who will think better of it un- 
der its more pretentious name. 


What a furore has arisen within the last 
three or four years about the Chickasaw 
Plum ¢ To produce a variation from the 
original type, it is only necessary to grow 
sedlings from it. They fruit quite young, 
and should the variation show any marked 
improvement it is named and propagated. 
This is indeed_a field for very interesting ex- 
periment and bids fair now to yield rich re- 
Ward to the intelligent experimenter, as the 








greater certainty of a crop is in itself suffi- 
cient to give the American preference over 
the European type of plums, with market 
growers at least; but as yet “the plum for 
the million” has not been heard from, but 
when it is—which will not be in the far 
distant future—we predict for it a parentage 
of American type. 


Fruit Growers and Fruit Eaters. 


Read at the Potomac Fruit Growers’ Festival at 
Glymont, Md., August 18, 1882, by Dr. 8. A. H. 
McK, Pres., and forwarded for 
publication in the AMERI- F 

CAN FARMER. 





Fruit growing and fruit eating hold a com- 
pensative relationship to each other; the 
producer and the consumer a dependence on 
each other—it is action and reaction. 

The grower, stimulated by the beautiful, 
pride of success, or the mere love of gain, 
seeks to delight the eye and please the palate 
by luscious and delicious fruits, that will de- 
mand a good and remunerative price; a 
price which again stimulates to increased 
endeavors to improve present kinds and in- 
troduce new varieties. 

In all the business affairs of life, nothing 
succeeds like success, and: fruit growing is a 
business affair, bringing large sums of money 
to the successful grower, but larger yet to 
him who knows how to display neatly and 
temptingly his products. How pleasing and 
tempting are the little packages, either basket 
or bucket, of peaches, with their blushing 
cheeks partially hidden by a few leaves laid 
over them. How many annually are sold in 
these small packages which can be conveni- 


-ently and easily carried in the hand to our 


homes to please and surprise the unexpect- 
ing inmates, and thus bring joy to the heart 
and health to the body. ; 

From the day the seed is put into the 
ground, up through all its stages of develop- 
ment to ripe luscious fruit, yea, to its con- 
sumption, fruit is a source of anxious sus- 
pense, or of exquisite delight to the producer 
and to the consumer. With anxious heart, 
careful watching and skillful trimming, the 
producer follows with trained eye and dex- 
trous hand the slow growth and gradual 
perfection of his labors and anxieties; or, in 
unpropitious seasons, sadly beholds his labors 
lost, and his fond hopes of success and of 
profit blighted. 

Many are the causes of failure. In early 
spring late frosts may kill the buds, the 
droughts of summer may blight the growing 
fruit, insects of various kinds may infest the 
trees, sting the fruit, and so worm eaten may 
it become as to be unsalable or materially 
affect the price. Vigilance and watchful 
care may, if not protect against such, cer- 
tainly lessen the ravages and injuries to the 
minimum degree. 

Thus, the producer, to bring success in the 
quality of his fruits, and success in the mark- 
eting of them, needs: 1st. Healthy trees of 
desirable kinds. 2d. Suitable soils to bring 
the fruits to the greatest perfection. 3d. Care- 
ful watching and skillful pruning. 4th. Dili- 
gence in protecting his trees and fruits from 
the insects that mar the one and injure the 
other in the bearing properties and the 
salable character; and the neatness and taste 
displayed and care taken in putting the fruit 
on the market, that when exposed to view, 
or when advertised on previously established 
reputation, it will sell itself. And all of 
these the producer owes to himself for repu- 
tation’s sake, and owes the consumer for 
profit, . 

The consumer asks these from the pro- 
ducer, but in return must pay fair price for 
fruit or a relatively higher price for poor 
fruit. The producer cannot continue to raise 
superior fruit unless his time, labor and the 
actual outlay of money are. reimbursed. 
Time is money, labor is money, and money. 
has a cash value. 

Fruit is not a luxury, it is a necessity, health 
giving and life sustaining. The earliast te: 





cords of man’s diet is fruit; and meat, or the 
flesh of animals, was of a later date and the 
result of a degenerate and vicious appetite. 
"The evidence is cumulative and world- 
wide that the healthiest and longest lived 
people are those living on fruits and vege- 
tables. Not fruits and vegetables stale and 
withered, not fruits that have been days pick- 
ed and traveled miles for a market, but fruits 
fresh picked and fully ripe—right from the 
tree to the hand and mouth of the consumer. 
Therefore we should not turn contempt- 
ously away from him who may sneeringly 
say we are fruit eaters, but graciously bow 
to the compliment, though it be not so in- 
tended, and say: ‘Honor. to the honest 
fruit grower who seeks to supply us with 
Heaven’s first food to man, and ‘all honor to 
him who excels in this Heaven designated 
calling of tilling the soil and supplying others 
with the best and most iucious products of 
the fields.” 


Garden Notes. 


The late cold spring made everything 
backward in the Flower Garden as well as 
the Kitchen Garden, and the beds have been 
later in getting on their full summer beauty, 
but the August.rains, while temporarily 
spoiling the bloom of the geranium beds, 
have brought the carpet beds out: in their 
full splendor, ...: is ‘ 

There is but little now to note.among bed- 
ding plants this season. Ageratum John 
Douglass, though not exactly new, is the best 
dwarf blue Ageratum we, have yet tried. 
The plants do. not grow more than eight to 
ten inches high, and are alwayscovered with 
bloom. : The only. trouble. with it is that 
which is common to all Ageratums, the 
plants in protracted dry weather, in very sun- 
ny places, succumb to the attacks of the red 
spider. It is, however, decidedly the best 
plant we have for blue lines in ribbon bor- 
ders. The new Alternanthera aura has been 
a dissappointment to me. I was led to be- 
lieve that the plants would put on their 
golden color ag soon as planted out doors, 
but I find they are among the latest of this 
family to take on color. They are now, 
(August 14th,) getting tipped with deep. 
orange yellow, and promise. to be very hand- 
some the remainder of the seasun. _We are 
more than ever, pleased with Crotons as bed- 
ding plants. We have a bed containing 250 
plants, (mainly Interruptum), which is now 
very bright. Another bed, containing a like 
number of Acalypha Mosaica, with a centre 
Euphorbia Atrupurpurea, is also quite strik- 
ing. ; 

The present rage for single rayed compos- 
ite flowers, led me to grow some of the so- 
called “ Paris Daisies,” Chrysanthemum An- 
nuum. They are very pretty, but my plants 
proved too short lived to suit my purposes. 
The Madagascar Periwinkles, Vinca Major, 
are getting to be much more generally used 
for bedding purposes than formerly, and they 
are so admirably suited to our hot summers, 
that they ought to be more generally used 
when a constant show of bloom is required. 
The June bloom of roses was the finest I 
ever recollect, but the bloom of the Teas and 
other everblooming sorts since then, has been 
uncommonly poor. 

In the fruit garden, while apples and pears 
are very scarce, we haye had fine crops of 
atrawberries, raspberries and blackberries. 
We have not yet found the perfect strawberry 
for our soil, One main reliance for fruit is 
the Crescent seedling, which gives us quanti- 
ty. If Sharpless,would yield better, it would 
be perfect, as the fruit is very: fine in size 
and very superior. in flavor. With us, how- 
ever, it is too unproductive, and we still seek 
a better. Strawberries vary so much on 
different soils, even. in the same neighbor- 
hood, that an actual trial {s the only way to 
astertain which is best for any given locality. 
Grapes both out-doors and under glass 





promise to be unusually fine. A plantation 
of out-door grapes of all the leading sorts 
now in its third season, will probably give 
us an opportunity to test some of the newer 
sorts of natives. 
In the vegetable garden an unusually fine 
prospect for a crop was cut short by the 
drouth in July, and the .result+ is a great 
proportion of very small potatoes. Every- 
thing has been nearly or quite a month late. 
Early tomatoes, which we usually have in 
abundance from June 20th, did not put in’ 
an appearance until about the same date in 
July, but the plants treated in an usual man- 
ner were a good deal ahead of some plants 
sown at same timeand not stopped. By-the- 
by, the plant under glass about which I have 
written before, has produced nearly 150 fine 
tomatoes since March, and is still vigorous 
and productive. While tender vegetables 
are backward, cabbages were as early as 
usual and uncommonly fine. The prospect 
for celery at the present time, is better than 
for three years past. After sundry disap- 
pointments with the dwarf'sorts, I have gone 
back to the old giant white solid, as the 
best for our climate. This and the London 
Red are the only sorts sown this season. 
The Golden Wax Bean proves much supe- 
rior to the Black Wax; and a dwarf variety 
of the old climbing London Horticultural, 


_is a welcome addition to our list of beans. 


The season, though backward, will probably 

prove one of full average productiveness in 

the vegetable garden and of unusual brilliancy 

in the flowerdepartment. W.F. Massey. 
Hampton Gardens, Baltimore Co. 





Grape growing in Virginia. 

Mr. Oscar Reirson, of-Charlottesville, the 
best posted man on grapes and wine in Yir- 
ginia, says: “There are now five hundred 
acres of land in Albemarle county covered 
with grapevines in full bearing. Two hun- 
dred acres more are in vines at different sta- 
ges of advancement, and it is estimated that 
the plant this fall will’bring the total acreage 
of vineyards up to one thousand acres. 
Grape-growing is rapidly becoming one of 
the leading industries of the county.” 

“Tt is stated that white. labor, wherever it 
has been introducod in Accomac and North- 
ampton counties, Va., is pronounced good. : 
It consists principally of Germans. About 
150 have been secured in these two counties 
already, and additional numbers arrive by al- 
most every boat. It is said they are giving 
entire satisfaction wherever they have been 
tried. The Norfolk Virginian says it is in 
this direction that the Eastern Shore ought 
to look, and that with plenty of labor to till 
their generous lands the people of that region 
will find themselves growing richer and more 
prosperous every year.” 





Tue secret of success in small fruit culture, 
says an authority, is found in stimulation 
and repression. By the first he means” 
thoroughly pulverized and enriched soil. 
This is especially essential to the strawber- 
ry, and all the currents. A rampant grow- 
ing raspberry like the Cuthbert or Turner, 
and our vigorous blackberries, do not require 
stimulation, but they do restriction. By re- 
striction is meant the development of fruit 
rather than wood or vines. Set out astraw- 
berry plant in a very deep, rich, moist soil, and 
ita first tendency is to follow the great law 
of nature, and propagate itself, but tothe de- 
gree that it makes plants it cannot make 
fruit. Cut off every runner and enormous 
fruit buds are developed. The sap is dam- 
med up as & miller restricts a stream, and the 
result ig strawberries that are double in size 
and quantity. This is equally true of Rasp- 
berries. Currant bushes crowded with wood 
‘bear little fruite ae 
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prices rule low: 
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Kitchen Garden—September. 


Turnips may still be sown, but with them 
as with most other things, the later the seed 
is put in, the richer the soil should be made, 
so as to hurry them along. Early in the 
month sow winter radishes. Onion sets and 
onion seed, spinach and kale, all for spring 
use, may go in any time,.and early cabbage, 
cauliflower and lettuce to be transplanted 
later into their respective winter quarters, 
should be delayed until the 25th, and then 
sown if a well-prepared bed. It is next to 
useless to sow spinach or onions unless on 
good land well enriched. Sow some rye to 
cut green as well as to have some straw for 
mats. My rye straw this year was eight to 
nine feet high, and will be superior for mat 
making. 

Where celery is intended to be blanched in 
the field, the earthing up should be delayed 
as long as possible—say to the 12th or later, 
in order that it may have the full benefit of 
the “latter rain.” That intended to be 
blanched in-doors, will require, at the most, 
only enough of earth to give the plants the 
tendency to grow upright. 

There aught now to be time to make the 
necessary repairs on greenhouses and frames 
to collect sods, woods, earth, &c., for the com- 
post heap. 

It is also a good time to note, for next 
year’s benefit, whether or not we have sown 
or planted tod much, or too little of any one 
fruit or vegetable, otherwise the chances are 
that mistakes of the kind will be repeated. 

Gardeners should accustom themselves to 
measure with the eye an acre of land, also to 
pace One off readily. 

August 12th. Searched in vain for a cab- 
bage worm of any sort in order toexperiment 
with it. Although the worm had already 
clone some mischief, recent rains had destroy- 
ed them or driven them temporarily off. 
What a contrast to last year’s experience! 

So far as I know my own mind, I do not 
mean to waste time in future years cleaning 
old strawberry beds. Now is the time to 
collect runners enough for spring planting. 
Heel them in for the winter in a nicely pre- 
pared piece of ground, and protect them a 
little before severe weather, as the ground is 
liable to heave and expose the roots. It oc- 
curs to me, that if a strawberry bed is to re- 
main but one year, it would not be the most 
profitable way to cut off all the runners. 
Quantity in this case need not be sacrificed 
to quality, as first crops, if well put in, yield 
fruit invariably of good size. A few rasp- 


berry and blackberry plants should also be+ 


stowed away for spring wants. 

In reply to a lady who would like further 
hints concerning the management of her 
flowers, I prefer to write a separate article 
for the next No. Meanwhile let her. nail 
four boards together so as to enclose a space, 
say a foot high, and call ita frame. Spread 
a few inches of soil on the bottom, and two 
or three inches of sand on top, and put in 
short cuttings of monthly roses, geraniums, 
verbenas, etc., such things as can be wintered 
in a frame or pit, The frame should be set 
where it will be shaded during an hour or 
two of the hottest part of the day, and the 
watering properly attended to. Geraniums 
will rot if toomuch water begiven. Should 
the roses by any mishap fail to root, there 
will be time enough to try again a few weeks 
later, but then the use of the glazed sash be- 
comes almost indispensible. 


Joun WATSON. 


To Destroy Motzs.—With a small knife 
cut under and raise one side of the heart 
of a grain of corn; under the heart place 
come strychnine; press back the heart; 
go to where the moles has freshly worked ; 
pierce with the finger to his tunnel; drop 
the corn into the tunnel ; close the hole made 
by the finget. D8 this in several plicts: 





The Grange. 
National Lecturer’s Communication. 


SUBJECTS FOR SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 





Question —How to co-operate to best ad- 
vantage ? 

Suggestions.—Co-operation means united 
action; not of a part but the united action 
ofall. A few working members can keep a 
Grange alive, but to make it a success re 
quires the united effort of the entire member- 
ship. To properly educate the members in a 
Grange requires the co-operative effort of 
the whole Grange. If we desire to secure 
supplies at low rates, we must co-operate by 
consolidating our orders and business into 
the samechannel. It is only by co-operation 
that we will ever be able to accomplish any 
great good for ourselves, And by a strict 
application of true co-operation in effort in 
our behalf success will be assured. 

Question.— What are the results of co-ope- 
ration ? 

Suggestion.—In all efforts and enterprises 
where the masses have acted together, co-ope- 
rated success was secured. By co-operation 
great reforms have been established in gov- 
ernments and trade. By co-operation enter- 
prises that would have been hopeless by in- 
dividual effort, on account of their magnitude, 
have been accomplished with ease. On the 
field of battle the army working best upon 
the co-operative principle has often gained a 
victory, although least in numbers. In poli- 
tics the party which can apply the partisan 
lash the sharpest, and force strict co-opera- 
tion of the masses, gains the day. Strict co- 
operation knows no other result but success. 
If Patrons and farmers will unite and co-ope- 
rate together in any good effort they please 
success is as certain as the effort is made. 





Objects and Purposes of the Grange. 


An Address by a Sister of Centennial, No. 161, and 
forwarded for publication in the 
AMERICAN FARMER. 

The members of the Grange are united by 
the strong and faithful tie of agriculture, and 
that we mutually resolve to labor for the 
good of our order, of our country, and man- 
kind. Weendorse the motto “in essentials 
unity, in all things charity,” while as God 
fills our stores with plenty, so should we not 
forget the destitute and distressed. It also 
teaches us to be tolerant of the opinions of 
others, to make allowances for their short- 
comings and to seek excuses for their 
apparent misdoings, remembering when cir- 
cumstances seem to condemn, “judge not 
that ye be not judged,” which is the 
true spirit of charity. We ought also 
to endeavor to advance our cause by en- 
deavoring to create a higher manhood and 
womanhood among’us, to enhance the com- 
forts and attractions of our homes, to allow 
no season to pass without planting at least, 
one vine and fruit tree and thereby strenthen 
our attachment to our pursuits; to foster in 
our order mutual understanding and co ope- 
ration, to remember when we want a reaper, 
a plough, a ton of fertilizer or a single bag, or 
indeed anything from a lads’y fine cambric 
handkerchief to a steam engine, that we, the 
patrons of Maryland, have a house in Balti- 
more, No. 83} South Charles street, estab- 
lished by us, and supported by us, where we 
can get it,as cheap or cheaper than else 
where, that by making our purchases at our 
own house, we arestrengthening and support- 
ing our own interest, and that when we are 
dealing with the middle men and with those 
who would trampie our interests beneath 
their feet, we are a house divided against 
itself, and must fall. To reduce our etpen- 
ses, both individual and corporate, to di8coun- 
tenance the credit sytem; and deal alone for 
cash, is one of the great ptintipits of the 
Grange. We also propoge metting together, 





talking together; buying togethet, selling to- 





gether and in general acting together for our 
mutual protection and advancement, as occa- 
sion may require. We should also endeavor 
to secure peace and harmony, good will and 
vital brotherhood, so that our beloved order 
shall live forever. A faithful adherence t> 
these principles, will ensure our moral and 
social advancement. For the advancement 
of our business interests, we must bring far- 
mers and manufacturers into the most direct 
and friendly relations possible, we must dis- 
pense with the middle men, not that we are 
unfriendly to them, but because we do not 
need them; their exactions and percentage 
takes from our profits; we are not opposed 
to rail roads, but hail with joy the whistle of 
the iron horse, as he speeds his course through 
this broad land from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic, nor to any other corporation thai will ad- 
vance our industrial interests. We are only 
opposed to that spirit of management, which 
tends to oppress our people and rob them of 
their just profits. We are not opposed to capi- 
tal, but the tyranny of monoplies. We ad- 
vance the cause of education among our- 
selves and for our children by all just means 
within our power. We emphatically re- 
peat the cft asserted truth, that the Grange 
is not-a political or party organization, but 
still it gives to every patron the inalienable 
right which belongs to every American citi- 
zen, to take a proper interest in the politics 
of his country ; in other words it is the duty 
of every member to influence for good, the 
action of the party to which he belongs. It 
is his duty to do all he can in his own party, 
to put down bribery and corruption, and to 
see that none but competent men, faithful and 
honest, who will stand by the farmers’ inter- 
est are nominated for all positions of trust, 
and to have carried out the principles which 
should always characterise every patron of 
husbandry, that the office should seek the 
man, not the man the office. It is reserved 
by every patron as the right of a freeman to 
join with any party that will best carry out 
his principles. It is an abiding principle 
with us, to relieve any of our oppressed and 
suffering brotherhood by any means at our 
command. And last, but rot least, comes 
the social feature of our order; the founders 
of the order, doubless regarding it in this 
light, and knowing that when man is left 
alone in bachelorhood, even for a limited time, 
he becomes morbid and selfish, determined 
to admit woman within its portals, (notwith- 
standing the slander that had always been at- 
tached to her, of not being able to keep a 
secret) that by her sympathy and kind words 
she might strengthen and encourage the faint 
hearted and weary patron, and when our 
feast days roll round, as they must do in so- 
cial gatherings, she would be present with 
her fair hand and dainty taste to arrange the 
meats and viands for the weary travellers. 
The many pleasant acquaintances and 
friends we make in the Grange is one of its 
most enviable features. Since I have been a 
member of it, 1 have made friends all over 
this State, and when, as each meeting of the 
State Grange approaches, I look forward to it 
with feelings of the greatest pleasure, to meet 
those friends whom I only see once a year, 
and whom I would never have known but 
for the Grange. I hope you will excuse all 
my errors and look upon my humble effort 
with charity, knowing that it was a matter of 
duty and not pleasure which called it fourth. 
Imploring the continued assistance of our 
Divine Master to guide us in our work, we 
hereby pledge ourselves to faithful and har- 
monious labor for all future time. 


The Late Dickinson Gorsuch. 


Ata meeting of Glencoe Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandty; of which the late Dickinson 
Gorsuch was Wortliy Master, held at the 
hall in comntenfofatior of his death, the fol- 
lowitig address was tiade by worthy 








brother Dt. M: Merryman did orderéd to be 


spread upon the minutes of the Grange and 
published, and the succeeding expression of 
the Grange’s sorrow for his death to be re- 
corded in its journal. 

W. C. C. Stewart, Secretary. 


A memory is near to us, and a sad ten- 
derness rests about the hearts of us all to-day. 
We often hear of a “presence” that is “sa- 
cred,” but we to-day know and feel an ab- 
sence that to usis sacred. The very air of 
this hall and its environs seem strange and 
blank as we stand longing for the touch of 
a vanished hand and listening in vain for 
the sound of a voice that forever is still. We 
are the same, but how all about us seems 
sadly chan But yet, let us hope and be- 
lieve that the beautiful spirit of the absent 
Master dead, as it stands now nearer to the 
supreme presence of the Great Master of us 
all, whom he served so well, can see, know, 
recognize and understand the true and beau- 
tiful affection, devotion ‘and heart-bowed 
grief which we tenderly lay upon our sacred 
altar to-day as a sad tribute to his virtues 
and his memory, as we might lay a Yop eopen 
flower upon his now silent heart that for so 
many years throbbed with love, kindness, 
affection and tender interest for us all, his 
dear friends whom he loved so well. 
and Rest! and Honor and Love! 

If a noble example of the true and the 
good is worth anything to us in this sad life 
of ours, to encourage, elevate and ennoble, 
we have it in the well-rounded life the dead 
Master has left us; and what der or 
nobler legacy could be left to us? A life, it 
is true, that flashed out in the zenith of its 
vigor and its powers, and yet who shall say 
it was not better so, perhaps, than to have 
sunk away in the evening of its decay ? f 

The gaudy glitter of wealth and the world’s 
fame, how it fades into shadow before the 

resence of this humble life as we all knew 
t! Here lies the dead hero, not to the t 
world around, dut to us! We knew him, 
we, his sisters, his brothers, dear friends and 
neighbors, and is there one of us all who is 
not better for thus having known him? And 
how well we all, too, ize and feel that all 
of us, his brothers and sisters here together, 
and, in truth, all his good friends and ‘neigh- 
bors outside these halls, could not, can not 
fill this vacant place ; can not fill this vacant 
chair before us, plain and simple though it 
be. To us here in this our narrow sphere, 
it seems harder indeed to fill this vacant 
chair, now consecrated to this true and manly 
heart, than for the broad world beyond to 
refill its far-shining temples of fame and re- 
nown. 

Let us now raise a marble tablet, a monu- 
ment here in this hall, to his manly virtues 
and our memory of them and him. I might 
say in memory of his manly deeds, his wom- 
anly words. Hoping that some one coming 
after him, seeing, may take heart to take up 
the burden of humane work so nobly be- 

, 80 dutifully borne, that nought but 
death could wring it from his grasp, the 
noble past Master that now lies dead. 

Peace to all that was near to him! 
and rest to his memory!” 


Peace 


Peace 





“In the death of Dickinson Gorsuch, a 
brother esteemed, a master looked up to,a 
friend beloved, Glencoe Grange mourns & 
loss i rable. A good man rests from his 
labors—labors never undertaken to com- 
pass selfish ends, but always for the advan- 
tage of his fellows: mankind were his 
brethren ; bis field of work, the world. 

Impressed by the noble and beautiful ex- 
ample of a consistent life, by the self abne- 
len of a career of quiet but honored 
usefulness, by the symmetry of a character 
whose highest aims were to glorify God, to 
alleviate suffering, to elevate humanity, to 
dignify labor, Glencoe Grange places upon 
record thig memorial :— 

“ Dickinson Gorsuch, by his devout walk 
and conversation as a Christian, his amiable 
traits as a man, his earnestness as a Patron, 
won the respect and affection of all who 
knew him; and whilst this Grange, in com- 
mon with the entire organization in ,the 
State, deplores deeply the loss his death oc- 
casions the Order of Patrons in Maryland, 
we here especially feel the weight of a blow 
which deprives us of the fraternal counsels, 
the friendly communion and timely encour- 
— of a brother whose daily life bore 

tness to his devotion to principle and hie 
obedience to duty. To his s' en family 
we extend sympathy in their great bereave- 
ment, and in testimony of our unfeigned sor- 
row, this action is to be spread upon the 
minutes of our proceedings.” 





BaLTimorE County Grance, No. 138; 
will hold its regular quarterly meeting on 





Thureday, September 21st, at the hall of Pa: 
tapteo Grange, f 
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Home Department, 
Boarding Schools. 





The long summer vacations are drawing 
to a close and our young folks are bewailing 
the near approach of school opening, and 
what they find some comfort in calling 
school drudgery. The young folks, how- 
ever, are not alone in their troubles about 
this time and upon this subject, for it brings 
a good deal of care and anxiety to their 
parents also. The public school system re- 
lieves us from much of the responsibility of 
rmer times, in the selection of teachers for 
r district schools, etc., since it provides us 
in most cases with fairly good teachers whose 

capabilities are endorsed, by men who know 
what is essential to the purpose. -And our 
schools are greatly the gainers by the new 
system, since most of the objections justly 
urged against it do not apply to the country 
schools, Our children may now acquire a 
better education before leaving them than 
their parents could, even when the old dis- 
trict schools were supplemented by two or 
three years at an ordinary boarding school, 
which most comfortably circumstanced. far- 
mers used to think gil that was necessary 
for their girls, while the supplemental course 
was oftenest omitted with the boys, unless 
the learned professions or the presidency 
were had in view. 

Our boys and our girls may now make a 
very fair start in life if they have diligently 
pursued all that was open to them at home, 
yet there is a worthy ambition among us to 
give them as much more as we can, and this 
is what is now holding many persons in a 
state of anxious suspense who have not been 
able to make selections suited both to their 
means and wishes. With most farmers, the 
outlay required to send children from home 
to school is a serious matter, and the pity is 
that the young people so seldom get all the 
good from the investment, which they might 
if they realized the effort it cost their parents. 
But the fact that money is harder for the 
farmer to procure than for most business 
men too Often induces him to give the pref- 
erence t0. the schools which promise the 
most for the smallest outlay, without suffi- 
cicnt painstaking to ascertain whether these 
promises are likely to be kept or whether 
there may not be conditions attending them 
that will make the school expensive at any 
price. . 

It seems to me there is nothing in which 
we are so trustful as in the matter of trans- 
ferring our responsibilities in regard to the 
children’s welfare during this period. If 
time and money only were involved it would 
be bad enough, since in very many cases 
both are thrown away, but of far greater im- 
portance is their health of mind and body, 

e are, so recklessly jeopardized. It 
ems almost indelicate when dealing with 
ladies and gentlemen, as we are supposed to 
do in negotiating for our children’s entrance 
into their schools, to question them in re- 
gard to the provisions for personal comfort 
or convenience, and yet we would not wil- 
lingly subject our children to unhealthy sleep- 
ing quarters or to poor and insufficient food 
for the length of time which we propose 
leaving them at the school, and yet there 
are very respectable schools where ten or 
twelve girls are expected to study every eve- 
ning by one ordinary kerosene lamp, and 
that ata long table so that not more than 
half of them can be within reasonable dis- 
tance of the light; others, where ten or 
twelve girls are crowded in a room not more 
than eighteen feet square to sleep, bathe and 
dress, the beds and two wash stands so 
completely, filling the room as to leave 
hardly any passage between them. What 
kind of an atmosphere is that for spending 
one-third. Uf their tinie ip breathing, and 
what dorivénienced for ihodest girle to attend 
td perédnal cleanliriess? Thefe dré instances 









taken from schools of very good reputation. 
Another great defect in ordinary boarding 


| schools is the want of a suitable place for 


the boys or girls to spend their time when 
not engaged in study or recreation. Scarcely 
any of them have a parlor or sitting-room at 
all corresponding with what the young peo- 
ple are accustomed to, and which I should 
suppose they were entitled to. Such things 
are important, as they have a decided effect 
upon the spirits of children who may be 
supposed to be more or less affected by 
home-sickness. I can imagine no more im- 
portant adjunct to a well conducted board- 
ing school than a room suitably appointed 
where the whole school may gather at cer- 
tain intervals to mingle freely with each 
other and with the teachers, as they may 
choose to favor them with their presence, 
with music, games, books and pictures to 
aid in giving it the character of a refined 
family circle. Yet such provision, I am 
sorry to say, is very rarely made, except 
perhaps on one evening during the week. 
Even then it is part of the discipline of the 
school to cultivate company manners. 

If we must send our children from home, 
let us secure to them some semblance of 
home in the arrangement. Let us be assured 
of reasonable personal comforts for them 
and suitable provisions for the care of their 
persons. Cold sleeping rooms, well ven- 
tilated, will not be likely to injure them if 
they have sufficient covering, but a moder- 
ately warm dressing room in necessary to 
proper bathing and careful dressing. Good 
food properly cooked, however plain, is also 
essential to health and a proper mental con- 
dition for study. Redsonable times for ris- 
ing should also be secured to them: One 
school, which in other respects would be my 
choice for my daughters, found it necessary, in 
order to give one of my neighbor’s daughters 
sufficient time for practicing, that she should 
rise early enough winter mornings to prac- 
tice before daylight. Who would permit such 
athing at home? Ofcourse, the room could 
not be expected to be warm at that time: If 
it were anything to give bodily excrcise it 
would not hurt them. To fly about and 
get the breakfast at that time would probably 
be a real benefit to most school girls, but to 
get out of bed and go poking down through 
cold halls and into a half warmed ‘room to 
sit at the piano by the hour, is simply bar- 
barous. 


I have no wish to disparage boarding 
schools generally, because I know there are 
among them some where it is a great privi- 
lege to send one’s children, but what I aim at 
is to get the parents to be more careful in 
their selection, so that they may secure the 
greatest good for the children in every re- 
spect. Where it is possible to know them, 
we can form some opinion of the merits of a 
school by the scholars who have been there 
long enough to have been impressed by its 
influences. In this way I decided upon the 
schools for both my boys and girls'years be- 
fore they were old.enough to be sent to 
them, and in neither case was I disappointed. 
What they learn from books is a small part 
of the education they will get, and therefore 
it is equally important, if not more so, to 
look to the kind of learning they are likely 
to get outside of their books as to that they 
are likely to get from within them. None 
but true men and true women can make 
the like of our children, nor can we 
expect those who are neither ladies nor 
gentlemen to cultivate such qualities as they 
do not possess. It is therefore a safe rule to 
fix upon those whom we are willing should 
be models for our children as proper persons 
to whom to commend their training. Hav- 
ing done this, let us teach our children to re- 
spect them accordingly, or our precaution is 
wasted. f 

Thé elaracter as well as the privileges of 
a school shdtild govert our decibion ag tb 
where we sliall &end otir children; and Hot 





alone the cost thereof. Of course, we have 
no right to go beyond what we can afford, 
but if we can’t afford what is unquestionably 
for their good we had better keep them at 
home and spend what we can afford in en- 
larging their privileges there. The cost of 
the undesirable school will go a good ways 
toward securing good reading matter and 
sometimes procure good assistance in a 
course of reading from some well educated 
person Jn the: neighborhood, and also the 
leisure to make use of these opportunities 
by hiring assistants to do the work which so 
often interferes with home efforts of that 
kind. This, bear in mind, is, instead of poor 
schools ; good ones, are in most cases prefer- 
able to anything else. CERES. 





Ivy as a House Plant. 


Whoever has visited Europe has beheld 
with admiration the ivy at its home. House- 
walls are clad in ivy, and acosy, homey look 
it gives to many a building. The church, 
the castle, and the cottage invite its presence ; 
it revels on the crumbling ruin, and no ruin 
appears an interesting ruin unless draped 
with ivy. It also spreads upon the ground 
and forms a carpet to the shady wood, lays 
hold upon the trees within its reach, climbs 
high the trunks of oak and ash, and clothes 
them every inch. But our American climate 
denies it the unrestrained luxuriance it en- 
joys in Europe. As an out-door plant, we 
use it to cover rocks and walls of masonry 
that are sheltered from drying winds and 
warm sunshine, and likewise as an evergreen 
border in place of periwinkle or sometimes 
grass. In a sunny exposure it is not apt to 
thrive wéll because of the direct sunshine 
and drouth, but in somewhat shaded situa- 
tions it may live unhurt for years. 

But it is asa house plant that the ivy is 
most esteemed with us, and justly, too, as it 
is ever-green and cheerful, thrives well in 
heat or cold, in light or shade, in sitting- 
room or cellar. Kept in a shady corner of 
the room, we may extend its friendly wreaths 
around our picture-frames, or train them 
where we will and they resent it not; dust 
does not affect them badly, for we can wash 
them clean again; they heed the parching 
breath of furnace or of stove less than do 
most other plants except Cactuses; that is, 
if they are well watered at the root, for an 
ivy should never be allowed to get dry- 
Although under favorable conditions they 
may bear with impunity some 30° to 40° of 
cold, a sudden and considerable fall in tem- 
perature may affect them injuriously. 

They dre easily propagated from cuttings 
at any time: They like a rich, open soil, 
and rather than shift them into larger pots 
each succeeding year, you may pick out a 
good deal of old surface soil and replace 
with fresh earth. In the summer time, if 
you do not want to keep them in-doors, you 
may set them outside on the piazza, or 
plunge their pots in the earth in a shady 
part of the garden, and see to it that they 
get lots of water. Or if you live in the city, 
where you have no outside garden, you may 
set your ivy in a window-box and let it 
droop down over the wall like a mantle, for 
in an upright or downward position the ivy 
seems to grow equally well. If you winter 
it in the cellar, keep it in a cool cellar if 
practicable, but cold or warm, never let its 
roots get dry. 

Ivy sometimés gets overrun with scale, 
and .the only remedy for this is assiduous 
and repeated washings with soapy water 
and a sponge. So long as any scales are left 
so long will they increase immumbers. Dust 
and dirt of that sort may be waghed off with 
water applied forcibly by the Hose or syringe, 
especially if the leaves have been képt wet 
for sdme hotifs before they are hosed; but 
nd dthount of hosing will remove the éc&le 

le your ivy is sick, cut it back consider- 
ably; turn it out of its pot and remové rtiost 





of the old soil, then re-pot it into a smaller 
pot, well drained, and in fresh soil. Apply- 
ing artificial fertilizers to an unhealthy ivy 
is merely hastening its death. 

Cut-off sprays of ivy are useful in floral 
decorations, and last a long time in good 
condition, and some pretty wreaths and 
other ornaments are made from ivy leaves. 
Shoots of ivy cut off and put into bottles of 
water, as we often do with Wandering Jew, 
root in the water, and live on and grow. 

There are many kinds of ivy, but the ivy 
we cultivate in our houses is, as a rule, the 
English ivy (botanically known as Hedera 
Heliz) and its vatieties. Of these varieties 
there are broad and narrow-leafed forms and 
kinds whose leaves are banded, spotted, and 
blotched with silvery white and sometimes 
tinted with rose. 

Besides the true ivies, we cultivate several 
other plants also known as ivies; for in- 
stance, the Coliseum or Kenilworth Ivy, a 
delicate little toadflax, which should be 
hardy in the Middle States, and of which 
there is a beautiful variegated form; the 
ground ivy, a creeping herb nearly allied 
to catnip, and a good plant to grow asa 
carpet among ferns in a shady rockwork; 
the German ivy, so well known as 4 ramp- 
ant growing house-plant for winter, and as 
a vine in vases in summer; the Virginian 
ivy, or Virginian Creeper, so abundant in 
our woods, and so favored in our gardens as 
a fast-growing screen or drapery; and the 
Japanese ivy, which clings to walls of wood, 
or stone as closely and tenaciously as does 
English ivy, but it is deciduous. 

Wm. FALconer, 
in American Garden. 


Silk Culture in the United States, 


The letter of Mrs. Garfield, the widow of 
the late President, acknowledging the recep- 
tion of the silk dress sent to her by the 
Women’s Silk Culture Association, is pub- 
lished in the daily papers. The fabric of this 
dress was manufactured from silk grown in 
fourteen States in 1881. Mrs. Garfield says 
in her letter that “ the President regarded this 
industry with interest from the time it was 
established, and this, one of its first fruits, 
shall be preserved both as an heirloom and 
asa memorial. Had General Garfield’s life 
been spared it would have given me pleasure 
to have put this fabric into a dress suitable . 
to honor some worthy occasion.” 

The elegant black brocade silk was en- 
closed in a fineebony box, with puffed lining 
of lavender satin, tied down on the top with 
broad lavender ribbon. A letter of presen- 
tation, stitched with old gold sewing silk on 
lavender satin and bound in black with vel- 
vet, with the following inscription :—“ Pre- 
sented by the Women’s Silk Culture Asso- 
of U. 8., 1882,” accompanied the gift. The 
face of the box was fine plate glass, thus 
giving a view of the fabric without the 
necessity of opening the box. 

We are prompted to call attention to this 
matter again at this time, to show the pro- 
gress that is being made in this country in the 
direction of the manufacture of silk, and par- 
ticularly to the importance of the success of 
establishing its introduction, especially at the 
South. A similar association to the one 
which has presented this beautiful fabric to 
Mrs. Garfield is in existence at the South, 
and Mr. M. B. Hillyard, of Mobile, Ala., to 
whom has been committed the development 
of silk culture in the Southern States, has ~ 
issued a circular letter in regard to the pro- 
gress made by the Mississippi Silk Company, 
a chartered organization with headquarters 
at Aberdeen. He states that he will visit as 
many of the leading cities and towns of the 
South as possible the coming fall. He says 
“if there should be sufficient interest felt to 
effect an organization, a cocoonery can be 
established and the basis laid fot a develop- 
ment that may lead to very stibstantial res 
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sults. Not only will the community be 
educated on silk culture, but a. filature or 
reeling establishment may be built to .pur- 
chase the cocoons, and even a silk manufac- 
tory may result. The astonishing progress 
of silk manufacturing in this country within 
the last few years; the amply demonstrated 
adaptation of the climate of the Southern 
States to sericulture; the cheap lands of the 
South; mogt especially the grand opening 
given by silk culture to the unemployed 
ladies of the South; the commendation of 
this industry by unbiassed, studious, com- 
petent experimentalists and investigators ; 
the crowning proof of its practicability and 
profitableness, in the fact that one of the 
inost eminent silk houses in Europe will soon 
have a business connection with the company 
in question, all point to silk culture as a 
lucratige pursuit, and most eligible for 
Southern ladies, at once easy, fascinating 
and readily learned. The remunerative as- 
pect and the new field it opens to the intelli- 
gent and unemployed among Southern ladies 
commend the enterprise most especially to 
the good will of the public, and some of the 
most advanced thinkers and most public 
spirited men and women at the South, from 
philanthropic motives alone, are devoting 
their efforts to induce Southern ladies to en- 
gage in the business, and their efforts are 
meeting with most gratifying success, sev- 
eral prominent organizations of ladies having 
been already formed in various Southern 
cities.” 





Domestic Recipes. 


Grare Wrne.—Pick the grapes from the 
stems, mash them, and if you wish to have 
the wine light colored, strain at once; but if 
red, then let it standin a wooden vessel 
over night before straining. When strained, 
either use the juice alone or add one quart 
of water toevery three quarts of juice, which 
is, of course, not quite as rich, but is very 
good. To every gallon of liquid add three 
pounds of granulated sugar. Mix well and 
set in a wooden vessel, open, to ferment 
about a week, after which skim well and 
strain into a cask or barrel ; leave open a few 
days then stop it tightly, and don’t touch 
it again for a yearif you can avoidit. It 
will be pretty good in six months, but every 
day after that improves it. 

Sweet PickLeD CANTALOUPE.—Select 
melons not quite ripe; peel and cut into 
such size as you prefer, pack into a stone 
jar, sprinkling a little salt between them, 
cover fairly with vinegar and let it stand till 
next day, when the vinegar can be run off. 
Throw away this vinegar and take three- 
fourths of the quantity of fresh, to which 
add to each quart two and a-half pounds of 
sugar, one ounce of stick cinnamon, one 
ounce cloves, one ounce allspice; boil and 
then add the melon, boiling it until a straw 
will pierce it, skim the fruit out, let the 
syrup boil a half hour, then pour on the 
* fruit. Tie up and leave ita few weeks be- 
fore using. C. 

RarsED Rusks.—One pint of bread sponge, 
one egg, one cupfal of sugar, half a cupful 
of sweet milk, the same of butter, and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Stir all 
well together and let rise till very light. 
Knead it down and let rise again; mould 
into bits about the size and shape of an egg, 
put close together in the. pan and let rise 
until very light; bake longer than common 
rolis or biscuits—until the top is a dark 
brown. 

Sunsomsg Caxke.—The whites of 11 eggs 
and yolks of 6, 14 cups of granulated sugar, 
measured after it is rolled and sifted; 1 cup 
flour, measured after sifting; 1 teaspoonfu 
baking powder, sifted with flour. 
whites to stiff froth and grad 
sugar.. Beat the yolks well and add the 
beaten whites sugar to them, with a 
teneposan of extract of orange; last, stir 
in the flour. “Mix°quiékly-and well, place 


in buttered pans, and bake fifty minutes in a 
slow oyen. . fees 


Beat 
ually beat in the 


1 | improvement of their lands. 





Tomato Catsup—Tomato Sauce. 


The basis of Tomato Catsup, or Ketchup, 
is the pulp of ripe Tomatoes. Many defer 
making catsup until late in the season, when 
the cool nights cause the fruit to ripen slow- 
ly, and it may be it is gathered hurriedly for 
fear of a frost. The late fruit does not yield 
so rich a pulp as that gathered in its prime. 
The fruit should have all green portions cut 
out, and be stewed gently until thoroughly 
cooked. The pulp is then to be separated 
from the skius, by rubbing through a wire 
sieve, 80 fine as to retain the seeds. The 
liquor thus obtained, is to be evaporated to 
a thick pulp, over a slow fire and should be 
stirred to prevent scorching. The degree of 
evaporation will depend upon how thick it 
is desired to have the catsup. We prefer to 
make it so that it will just pour freely from 
the bottle. We observe no regular rule i: 
flavoring. Use sufficient salt. Season with 
Cloves, Allspice, and Mace, bruised and tied 
in a cloth, and boiled in the pulp; add a 
small quantity of powdered Cayenne. Some 
add the spices ground fine, directly to the 
pulp. A clove of garlic, bruised and tied in 
a cloth, to be boiled with the spices, imparts 
a delicious flavor. Some evaporate the pulp 
toa greater thickness than is needed, and 
then thin with vinegar or with wine. An 
excellent and useful tomato sauce may be 
made by preparing the pulp, but adding no 
spices and putting it in small bottles while 
hot, corking securely and sealing. If desired, 
the sauce may be salted before bottling, but 
this is not essential. To add tosoups, stews, 
sauces and made dishes, a sauce thus prepar- 
ed is an excellent substitute for the fresh fruit. 
It should be put in small bottles, containing 
as much as will be wanted at once, as it will 
not keep long after opening.—Am. Agr. 





AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
Its Needs and Opportunities. 


By Tx. Poniarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


DRAINING. 


In our last we were speaking of the im- 
provement of lands by draining. To those 
designing to drain, we recommend “ War- 
ing on Draining” as a guide to their opera- 
tions. We will say here that tile is; as far as 
we can judge, much the best material for 
drains. Pine poles and plank are inefficient ; 
after a time, as they decay, they let the dirt 
in, and if not fixed with much care let it in 
where the poles come together, even before 
decay. We havea piece of land which we 
have effectually drained with tile where the 
poles had failed to accomplish the object. 
Stone drains are laborious and more expen- 
sive than tile, and unless masonry is em- 
ployed they frequently become choked by 
the dirt drifting in. A mistake is frequently 
made in having tile too small. Small tiles 
are going out of favor with persons expe- 
rienced in draining. The main drain, if 
long, should be six inches in diameter, and 
the side drains (which should be about forty 
feet apart) three inches. Where the fall is 
sufficient they should be let in the ground 
three and a-half to four feet, and the fall 
should be one inch to the rod (164 feet). The 
distance apart must, of course, be regulated 
somewhat by the condition of the ground, 
permanently wet lands requiring them to be 
closer than where the land is oceasionally 
too wet. Of course, it is not expected we 
shall go into the details of draining, desiring 
here principally to impress our readers with 
the important aid it will give them in the 


NEW INDUSTRIES FOR THE SOUTH. 

The South certainly needs new and diver- 
sified industries. To stake all on cotton, or 
tobacco, or wheat, or corn, is like staking all 


trusted to and that fails, the farmer has 
nothing to buy provisions and clothing for 
his family with. If he depends on cotton, or 


wheat, or tobacco with which to purchase 
corn, and they fail, where is the corn to 


come from to feed his stock and furnish meal 
for his family? Of all crops raised by the 
general farmer, corn is most important. It 
is “ the staff of life,” and every farmer in our 
country should endeavor to. raise enough 
to supply his own use, There is not 
much danger of suffering where plenty 
of corn is raised. On cotton and tobacco 
farms stock is seldom fat, and it is an old 
adage that “ horses will not fatten on bought 
corn.” What shall these diversified crops 
be? We, have already spoken of the great 
importance of grass as one of our crops and 
its great neglect in cotton and tobacco re- 
gions, Other important crops are winter 
oats, fodder, corn, (particularly for ensilage) 
Rye, (especially for soiling) sorgham for sy- 
rup and perhaps sugar, as well as for soiling, 
and "fruits, among which grapes and apples 
are most important—the former for all Mid- 
dle Virginia, Piedmont and the Valley, and 
the latter especially for Piedmont, the Moun- 
tain and Valley regions. There are some 
modifications of this statement to be made 
when we come to speak more in detail con- 
cerning fruits. 

We have at other times frequently ex- 
pressed the opinion that winter oats for the 
middle portions of Virginia and we presume 
the eastern portions of Maryland, constituted 
a valuable and certain crop. Further south 
they are considerably raised and their cul- 
ture is extending into Virginia. Seeded the 
last of August or first of September, they 
get well rooted before cold weather and are 
a very certain crop, which is just the reverse 
in regard to wheat. Occasionally, in very 
cold winters, they get killed, but if seeded 
early they will stand very cold weather. I 
have seen them killed only once in this vicin- 
ity in the last seven or eight years. If they are 
too forward they can be kept from getting 
in the joint by grazing, and indeed it is an 
excellent plan to sow them early with a 
view of affording winter grazing for cows 
and sheep. Taking into view their cer- 
tainty and productiveness, they are more 
profitable to raise than wheat. One year 
from four acres I sold $110 worth of oats, 
)baled) though they were not seeded until 
the 14th of October>-and only one bushel 
was put to the acre, (under a misunderstand- 
ing of the quantity of land) whereas at least 
two bushels should be seeded, and probably 
more. Some years since some gentlemen in 
Georgia, seven in number, members, we 
think, of a club there, determined to try 
thick seeding of winter oats, selecting four 
bushels per acre as the quantity. They 
were seeded, I think, the lastof August. The 
smallest yield was 80 bushels per acre and 
the largest 120 bushels. This statement ap- 
peared in an article published in the South- 
ern Planter. A gentleman of Chesterfield 
county, Va., tried the experiment of four 
bushels to the acre last fall. What the re- 
sult has been I have not yet learned. Another 
advantage of winter oats is that they will 
yield good crops on land not rich enough 
for wheat. Spring oats, we think, should 
be abandoned. Even in as good a season as 
this appeared to be the crop was generally a 
failure. 

We alluded to rye as a good crop. We 
do not regard it as a good market crop, ex- 
cept near cities, where the straw is in de- 
mand for collar making, but it isa good crop 
to raise for farm use, for soiling cattle, and 
hogs, and horses, coming in as it does, in 
April, at a time when ensilaged corn-fodder, 
if used, has probably given ouf, and when 
stock, if they have not the benefit of the en- 
silaged corn, are tired out with dry feed and 
are very desirous for a change. Animals 





on the throw ofa dice. If fortune is unpro- 
pitious, allis lost. If ome moneyed crop’ is 


always improve on it very rapidly. An ad- 
vantage in this crop is that it comes off so 





early that another crop may readily be 
raised after it. It should be seeded one and 
a-half to two bushels, last of August or first 
of September, and ifthe land is rich it will 
afford good winter grazing for cattle and 
sheep. Both it and winter oats may be 
seeded in the standing corn, by running a 
cultivator through it, then seeding and then 
a one-liorse drag to follow. In small fields 
it will pay to chop between the corn to get 
the oats in there. : 
ENSILAGE. 

Fodder-corn, ensilaged, we regard as an 
important crop in stock raising and improv- 
ing lands. There are diversities of opinion 
about its value, some contending that noth- 
ing is gained by stowing it away in pits, 
nothing being added to its value and nutri- 
tion, they say, by preserving it in the green 
state. But then something is taken away 
by exposure to the weather when it is at- 
tempted to be cured out doors. Provender 
which has leached in the weather is not so 
nutritious as that which has been cured and 
housed, whatever chemical analysis may 
show to the contrary. Some of the chemists 
tell us corn-fodder, in curing, only loses its 
water, and that the valuable constituents are 
nearly the same in the dry and ensilage 
state. To use a homely proverb, “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,” and all who 
have tried ensilage are convinced of its great 
superiority over dried corn-fodder. Who 
has not noticed the rapid improvement of 
stock when turned on green pasture after 
being fed on dry hay all the winter, even 
though it may have been hay of the best 
quality? There is some analogy to this in 
the use of salted and fresh meat in the hu- 
man economy. Keep an individual on salt 
meat all the winter and then give him fresh 
meat in the spring, and we will see the great 
relish with which the latter is eaten and in 
increased quantity, and the consequent im- 
provement in condition and strength ; the 
same meats, beef for instance, in the salt 
and fresh state exhibiting the same chemical 
constituents. There is something in the rel- 
ative nutritive value of food which chem- 
istry cannot explain. Chemists give us the 
constituents of mineral waters, and artificial 
waters have been made by these formulas, 
but they have utterly failed in their similar- 
ity of action, the artificial waters not being 
productive of good effects. Besides this, no 
medical man looking at an analysis of these 
waters would think them capable of any de- 
cided medical virtues, and yet thousands tell 
us of how they have been cured or greatly 
benefitted by their use. 

Leaving out the question of the superior 
feeding value of ensilaged fodder-corn, the 
economy and saving by its use is very de- 
cided. If we attempt to cure and house it, 
failure is the general result, unless great care 
and labor are expended in curing it. When 
it is cut, the longer cool nights are coming 
on with short days and diminished sunshine, 
both in duration and degree, which together 
with the thickness of stalks, greatly prevent- 
ing its curing, and it must be left in the field 
or housed at great risk of its spoiling. We 
shall resume this subject in our next. 





SEED WHEAT.—We call attention to the 
advertisement of Mr. Forman of a new 
wheat, which he offers for seed, and which 
has been referred to before in our pages. 
Some heads which have been left at our 
office are certainly very large and full, and 
its productiveness seems to be established by 
several years’ test. 


Winter Oats.—These are offered our 
readers for seed by Mr. W. H. Jesse, who 
sends a sample from a lot which yielded 448} 
bus. from 9} seeded, and weighed 40 Ibs. to thie 
bushel struck measure, on fair quality land 
not heavily fertilizea, and after considerable 
damage had been done the crops by the 
Army worn. 
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The Maryland Horticultural Society. 


The annual exhibition will be held on 
September 26, 27, 28 and 29, at the Armory 
of the Fifth Regiment in this city, when a 
fine display of plants, flowers, fruits and veg- 
etables is expected. Cultivators everywhere 
are invited to exhibit their products. In ad- 
dition to the regular schedule of premiums, 
Mr. Robert J. Halliday offers five prizes, each 
of ten dollars, to the gardeners in any ama- 
teur’s employ who show respectively the 
best six Palms, Crotons, Dracenas, Maran- 
tas and the best specimen plant, variegated 
or otherwise, not of the species named. 





The Baltimore County Fair. 

All the indications point to a very large 
and attractive display in every department 
of this exhibition, and it is now believed 
that the change in the date of holding it will 
operate favorably, both as regards attend- 
ance and deposits. The breeders of the 
county, as well as those peyond its limits, 
are expected to join in making a display of 
improved atock which will be unequaled in 
extent as well as in value and merits. A num- 
ber of new features will be adopted and 
every preparation made for the comfort and 
convenience of visitors and exhibitors. The 
following additions have been made to the 
published schedule : 

Juxion Jensny Herp Prize, (Sweer- 
SsTAKES.—The herd is to be composed of one 
ball and five females, all to be under two years 
of age. Each breeder competing will con- 
tributs $25 to thie prize. 

Compztition on BUTTER PRopwoTio®.— 
Th> Society has undertaken to provide for 


a test of two days (four milkings) of the but- 
ter producing qualities of Jersey and Guern- 
sey cows, Competition is open to all comers 
entering registered Jesreys or Guernseys. 
Each entry is to be accompanied by an 
entrance fee of $25. The cow making 
the most butter in the test. to receive, the 
purse. An experienced and competent 
committee will supervise every detail of 
the test. The cream will be raised gnd 
kept in .one of Mosley’s creameries, and 
the butter churned in a Stoddard Churn. 

Exursttion oF Bezs, Honey AnD API- 
ARIAN EquipMEents.—Under the Superin- 
tendency of Mr. Charles H. Lake, there will 
be a special tent for the display and. manipu- 
lation of bees, etc. All bee-keepers are in- 
vited to joinin making an effective and at- 
tractive display in so interesting a branch as 
bee culture. 








The New York Experiment Station. 


This institution at Geneva is now fairly in 
operation and under the charge of Dr. E. 
Lewis Sturtevant, than whom no more ca- 
pable and energetic director could have been 
found, is already beginning to show the 


1} character of the work to be expected from it. 


Reports are being issued showing the pro- 
gress of experiments under way, and others 
will give later the completed results. The 
benefits of the investigations which will be 
carried on by the station will extend over a 
much wider territory than that of the State 
by whose wise liberality it was established, 
its bulletins being largely republished by the 
agricultural press. From time to time we 
shall present to our readers such extracts 
from these bulletins as are applicable to their 
situation, crops and methods, or interesting 
from their elucidation of the general princi- 
ples of agriculture. The officials of the sta- 
tion, though’ nominally in charge on March 
ist, only began their operations April ist, 
but the vigor with which they have pushed 
them ahéad, whilst occupied ‘at the same 
time with the details of organization, is in 
marked contrast with the manner of public 
institutions as a rule, and augurs well for a 
successful and useful career. 








Arrival of Polled Cattle. 


The four Polled Angus in-calf heifers, 
selected for the herd of Mr. Wm. H. Whit- 
ridge, of Baltimore county, have safely 
reached their owner and are now in quaran- 
tine on his farm in Green Spring Valley. 
Three of them were prize takers at the 
Royal Northern and local Shows this sea- 
son, and all of them have been served by ap- 
proved bulls of the most popular strains. 
The two families-of greatest repute in their 
native country, the Prides and Ericas, are 
both largely represented in Mr. Whitridge’s 
herd, and an opportunity will be afforded of 
testing under the new conditions of our cli- 
mate and situation the merits of a breed 
which certainly is awakening much favor- 
able criticism wherever specimens have been 
introduced iuto this country. 








PorTRAITS oF JERSEYS.—Mr. Samuel M. 
Shoemaker has temporarily decorated Tar 
AMERICAN FARMER Office with an oil paint- 
ing of five head of his Jersey cattle, by the 
well-known artist Mr. Cecil Palmer. The 
group consist of the bull Forget-Me-Not, the 
cows Queen of the Farm, Oxford Kate, Prin- 
cess 24 and the heifer Phrenore. The skill of 
the artist has a fine field for its exercise in the 
delineation of these beautiful animals, and 
the results he has achieved do him credit. 
The portraits are true to life.and the group- 
ing and general effect is very pleasing. 








Tue Jexrsty Buin Car advertised by 
Thomas P. Ellicott is a bargain’ to’ any one 
in want of such an animal, at the moderate 





figure’at which it is offered. 





The American Congreeé of Forestry 
met in’ Montreal on August 21,and many 


‘papers were presented on subjects relating 


to the culture and conservation of forests. 
Among the members present were Dr. 


Franklin H. Hough, Chief of the Bureau of 
Forestry at Washington; Dr. Charles Mohr,’ 


of Mobile, Ala., of the Census Bureau, who 
assisted in preparing the forestry. statistics 
of the Gulf States for the Census Bureau ; 

Dr. John--A. Warder, of Ohio; 8. J. Russel, 
Crown Timber Agent for the Dominion of 
Canada,.and Professer Albert 8. Bickmore. 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
in New. York. The Committee on Forest 
Fires presented a report recommending, first; 
the reservation of all pine and spruce lands 
unfit for settlement for lumber purposes ex~ 
clusively; second, the prohibition of ‘the 
burning of brush by settlers in the vicinity 


-Of fir trees during the months of May, June, 


September and October; third, the division 
of the timber country into ‘districts; and the 
appointments of police, under a superintend- 
ent with magisterial powers, whose duty it 
shall be to detect and punish: offenders and 
provide for the extinguishment of fires; 
fourth, the cost of maintenance of this pro- 
tection against fire might partially be met by 
the imposition of a moderate tax on those 
owning or leasing timber lands. 

Dr. Loring, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, was elected president. 





Tue SocrETy FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
AGRICULTURE, the membership of -which 
is limited to forty, met on same day, this be- 
ing its third annual meeting. Mr. W. J. 
Beal, Professor of Botany and Agriculture 
in the Michigan Agricultural College, Secre- 
tary of the American Pomologscal Society, 
and President of the Soeiety for the Promo- 
tion of Agricultural Science, occupied the 


chair. Among those present at the opening 


were E. Lewis Sturtevant, Director of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
who is Secretary of the Society; L, B. Ar- 
nold, Lecturer on Dairy Husbandry, of Cor- 
nell University ; George H. Cook, Professor 
of Chemistry and Agriculture, in Rutgers | ©°* 
Scientific School, and State Geologist of 
New Jersey; B. D. Halstead, editor-in-ehief 
of American Agriculturist; Levi Stockbridge, 
President and Professor of Agriculture in 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, and 
a number of others. 

Four new members were elécted; Major 
Alvord, of Houghton Farm; Dr. Dabney, 
Director of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station ; Professor C. V. Riley, of Washing- 
ton, and Dr. Ormsby, of the Storis Agricul- 
tural School. Papers were reagi by Profes- 
sor Arnold, on “ The Origin of Butter Fats,” 
by Professor Caldwell, on the “ Maintenance 
Ration;” by Professor Tracy, on “Seed 
Testing and the Influence of Light and Air 
on the Germination of Seeds ;” by Professor 
Gully, of the Agricultural College of Missis- 
sippi, on the “ Food Value of Cotton Seed ;” 
add by Dr. E. W. Hilgard, on the “Absorp- 
tion of Moisture by Soils,” Among the 
other papers contributed were “ Mineral 
Constituents in Plant Growth ;” “The Yel- 
lows in Peaches;” “ Non-albuminoid Nitro- 
gen in Timothy in Difierent Stages of its 
Growth,” by Professor W. H. Jordon; on 
“Vaccination,” by D. E.,Salmon, Veterina- 
rian of the Department. of Agriculture, and 
others. 








Select your own Seed Wheat. 


Prof. A. E. Blount, of Colorado Agricultu- 
ral College, states that farmers generally per- 
mit their wheat to‘retrograde one-eighth, 
whereas, if proper care should be bestowed 
upon its improvement by selection alone, not 
one would ever find it: necessary to procure 


| better seed. It only takes two years tomake 


wheat No. 1 and pure by selection, and from 
three to ten to fmake a successful hybrid. 





Wheats raised upon the soil of any locality 
are better than those from other points for 
seeding. To prove this point Prof. Bloun; 
says: “I have sown—and am nicely grow- 
ing row—this spring 181 different varieties, 
the seed of which I obtained from every 
country in the world. Many I received are 
winter wheats, which I have converted into 
spring wheats. Ofall the samples received 
not.one was as good, or began to be as good, 
as the porest I now have.” In other words, 
by careful selection the poorest wheat now is 
better than the best of the original lot, and 
this great improvement has been made in one 
year. Ifit is desired to improve wheat, try 
this method : Go over the field and select the 


} largest heads from the best stalks. Spread 


the grains on a table and examine each one 
separately, discarding all but the best form- 
ed and fullest. Next season make a seed bed, 
putting one seed to a hill, one foot apart edch 
way. Hoe well and keep clean. The result 
will’ be surprising, as the yield will be lar- 
ger,the grains better and the seed clean. 
When, by doing this on a small piece of 
ground, the seed is perfected, it can be sowed 
for acrop. Practice this anually, as there 
is no limit to improvement. 





An Opinion on Ensilage. 
' Lrof. Samuel Johnson, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, a college that is really 
cultural in its scope, gives the following 
as his idea of the value of ensilage, from ex- 
periments made there : 

I was not at all sanguine, when we began 
the experiment, as to the decided merits of 
ensilage as claimed by many writers, but I 
have been much pleased with the result of 
the feeding. The convenience in handling 
the prepared fodder; the large amount that 
can be stored in a small place; the avidity 
with which cattle eat it, and thrive and grow 
when a meal ration is fed with it; the fact 
that it can be stored in a wet time, during 
lowery weather, when fodder could not be 
cured; the furnishing of succulent food for 
the stock. during the long winters at small 

cost,—these are some of the reasons that led 
me to think the ensilaging of corn especially 
will prove to be a practical and profitable 
method of préparing food for stock. I think 
it may take the place of roots and be a cheap 
substitute for them. I am disposed to be- 
lieve that best results will be secured by 
feeding one daily ration of dry fodder in 
connection with ensilage. The experiment 
shows that it is not a complete food ration. 
A meal ration adapted to the animal and the 
desired result, must be fed with it. The last 
winter was exceptionally favorable for the 
feeding of fodder of this character, on ac- 
count of its extreme mildness, the mean 
temperature being about 28 degrees during 
the time embraced in the feeding. With 
severe weather the results might be less 
favorable. 


Varieties of Grasses Necessary for Pastures. 





Pastures should not consist of one kind of 
grass only, because (1) stock prefer a variety, 
going from one to the other, thus keeping 
their appetites whetted; (2) because the 
grasses having different periods at which 
they mature, one kind having passed its best 
stage, another comes to its best, ard takes 
its place, and (8) because grasses vary in 
the degree of standing wet and~ drouth 
hence if one sort is injured by vicissitudes of 
the weather, another may be to an equal de- 
gree benefitted. It should be more the prac- 
tice to stimulate pastures with special man- 
ures. This is as necessary a thing to do as 
to feed particular animal freely because it 
is falling off in flesh. Among the best stim- 


| ulants to tardy-growing grass is nitrate of 


goda; this may be used freely on pastures 
without great outlay, and with prompt and 
beneficial results.— Wat. Live-Stock Journal: 
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The N. Y. Experiment Station, 


The following bulletin of the N. Y. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, the last ‘issued, 
under date of August 26th, will give an idea 
of the interesting and useful nature of these 
publications. It will be seen that they deal 
with topics, some of which are of great im- 
portance to farmers, but with which few 
farmers have time to experiment : 

Corn.—The past week has been one of 

development for the crops. The corn ears 
have rapidly increased in size and the pollen 
has all disappeared from the tassels, leaving 
a number of fresh silks unfertilized in every 
plat, so that these later formed ears are com- 
pelled by circumstances to refrain from 
adding their contributions to the. harvest. 
The plat which was intended to test the value 
of the but and tip kernels as used for seed 
has done well and promises a good crop, but 
at date there are no appearances of the but 
and tip seed being either better or worse than 
the seed from the central portion of the ear. 
The plats devoted to varieties show at date 
striking differences, so much so as to suggest 
the strong probability that what variety we 
grow, even of kinds that are adapted to this 
climate and locality, must make a great dif- 
ference in the crop raised. The whole field 
shows quite conclusively the fallacy of at- 
tempting, even if we had thus proposed, to 
experiment by the comparison of plats, be- 
cause differences haye shown themselves, not 
only between adjoining plats which might 
possibly be ascribed to manuring, but also 
within the plats themselves, and as between 
adjoining hills. The field, be it remembered, 
while under sod in the spring appeared 
strikingly uniform, and it would have Seen 
difficult to decide upon one portion being 
superior in quality to another, but yet 
there are spots here and there of stronger 
clay than the remainder of the field. 
Strangely enough we have not been able to 
overcome by fertilizer, or by manure, this 
change in the physical character of the soil. 
One of the plats which was excessively 
manured, and which, unfortunately for ba 
own purpose, includes a swell of more clay 
soil, is at date, of no better appearance cer- 
tainly, than.an adjoining plat which received 
no manure, and is somewhat better than 
another adjoining plat which also received 
no manure. In another plat of nine rows, 
two rows of the corn are green and flourish- 
ing, the third row is scarcely as good, while 
the remaining rows are decidely poor. There 
are also other indications at date that the 
corn plant feeds over an extended surface, 
because in no one case can the row planted 
on the unmanured soil which separates each 
plat be assigned in thriftiness to either of its 
adjoining plats, the roots apparently having 
fed upon the manured soil on either side. In 
one case where one plat received fertilizer at 
the rate of 1600 lbs. to the acre and the ad- 
joining plat received no fertilizer whatso- 
ever, the first three rows of the unmanured 
plat adjoining the fertilized plat approach in 
appearance those of the manured plat, thus 
indicating that the corn roots have extended 
at least eleven feet in their successful search 
for food. 

PotaTors.—Our potato studies of the 
week have developed some interesting re- 
sults. Potatoes from which every eye had 
been carefully.removed in the spring, and 
the potato then divided lengthwise, and the 
two pieces planted for seed, while develop- 
ing no shoots as dug on the 25th, showed the 
formation of callosities, or tubers, upon vari- 
ous portions of the cut surfaces, especially in 
the region of the eyes along the line which 
marks the cambium region of the tuber, and 
also—an important observation—in the cen- 
tral region of the tuber, thus showing that 
there are a number of vital points distributed 
throughout. the substasice of the patiitd, 
which, under pfopef circumstances may be 


some eyes removed: on July, 26th from the 
scalded potatoes, which eyes, as has been re- 


ap. enormous number of shoots in some cases, 
and in other cases of small] tubers, dug on 
the 25th, furnished some observations which 
are extremely curious. The éyes which had 
formed shoots came up well, while of those 
which had formed tubers; only two out of 
the ten vegetated. The eyes which; had 
formed no tubers were found to have formed 
some small tubers, and in some of the eyes 
which had formed tubers, at the time of 
planting there was absolutely no vegetation, 
and yet the tubers had grown at the expense 
of the seed until the matter of the seed had 
entirely disappeared to reappear again in the 
newly-formed tuber, and this, be it empha- 
sized, without any appearance of stem or 
leaf. 

SorcHuMs.— The seventeen sorghums, 
planted to test their value for forage, haye 
now attained considerable height and many 
have produced their heads. The plants, 
however, are in no case as prolific in forage 
as the larger-growing varieties of corn, and 
the yield of forage per acre will evidently be 
much less. Judging by present appearances, 
the sorghum can only be recommended for 
forage purposes in competition with corn in 
those places where summer drouths may be 
expected, as the sorghums seem to require 
far less water for their development than 
doea corn. There may also be a gain, as yet 
undetermined, in the smaller and more del- 
icate. stalks, which possibly may increase 
the available supply of forage when fed, be- 
yond the present appearances. 

Tue CassaGEs, in the garden have devel- 
oped quite a difference in heading, as be- 
tween the varieties. Of two of the earliest 
cabbages, the Nonpareil has given us to date 
six heads in thirteen plants, while the Early 
Ox-heart gives twenty-three heads out of 
twenty-seven plants. Of Early York, but 
but one has headed out of nineteen plants, 
while Early Winnigstadt furnishes twenty- 
three heads out of twenty-three plants. The 
Early Blood-Red gives twenty-two heads 
out of twenty-four plants and these heads 
are extremely solid. Vilmoren’s Early Fiat 
Dutch has given us nineteen heads from 
twenty-two plants, and one small head, cu- 
riously enough, has a number of miniature 
heads below it after the manner of Brussels 
Sprouts. 

The cabbage worm has been quite trouble- 
some, and the cabbage butterfly for a long 
time has been seen hovering in abundance 
over the beds. The red cabbage seem, how- 


green varieties, and the Early Ulm Savoy 
has suffered far les8 than many other varie- 
ties. Various insecticides have been tried 
but the effect has been but partial in every 
case, and there is hardly need of reporting 
the means used. Pyrethrum, which has 
the reputation of being a specific, has not 
yet been tried. It is contrary to the policy 
of the Station to try first the well-known 
remedies, as our object is rather to extend 
the list of remedies from which farmers may 
choose. 

Speaking of insect pests, Low’s Premium 
Hybrid and Marblehead Squashes have suf- 
fered the most from the borer. The Yoko- 
hama, Winter Crookneck, Canada Crook- 
neck, Little Cocoanut, Perfect Gem and 
Green Striped Bergen, all varieties which 
are distinguished by the peculiar rich color 
of their foliage, have suffered but little. The 
Vegetable Marrow, so highly spoken of in 
English catalogues, both as a Summer and 
Winter squash, in comparison with our 
American varieties seem to us scarcely de- 
serving of mention. , While the plant is vig- 
orous and fruitful, the quality of the cooked 
squash as ah early ¥ reminds 
soittiewhat of our Summer squashes as well 
as of the Winter squashes; and is decidedly 





developed into reproductive growth. In 


inferior to either: 


marked in a previous bulletin, had produced |. 


ever, to suffer less from the worm than the 


The Raising of Wheat in Belgium. 


The Belgian farmers, as a rule, own very 
small farms only (¢. ¢., after our ideas); ten 
acres are considered to be a nice amount of 
land, enough to keep the owner ard his fam- 
ily in very comfortable circumstances. This, 
of course, can only be done by the highest 
possible culture of the soil, wherein the Bel- 
gians are surpassed or even equalled by the 
Chinese @nd Japanese only. The soil of 
their farms is in the first place mostly a ster- 
ile, yellow sand, spontaneously bearing 
nothing but heather (erica vulgaris) and kin- 
dred plants, and it is with an untiring pa- 
tience and industry, and by the application 
of fertilizing plants and manure, brought to 
a degree of fertility unheard of elsewhere, so 
that they are getting fabulous returns in 
grain. To illustrate this I will try to des- 
cribe their method of raising wheat. 


In the first place, the seed is, in 
the long winter evenings, ricked by hand. 
The family, chatting or singing merrily, seat- 
ed around the large dining table, draw from 
the pile of wheat in the centre of it handful 
after handful, and carefully sort the wheat, 
so that all that is sown thereof consists of 
plump, sound, uniform grains, and not one 
seed of the Bachelor Button (centauwrea. cy- 
anus), Coccle-weed (agrostemma githago), 
Wild poppies (papaver rheas), orvensis and 
others, which are the pests of European 
grain fields generally, is allowed to remain 
mixed with the wheat to be sown, not to 
speak about chess and other grasses and 
weeds which are troubling our farmers. 


In the fall a piece of ground of a few 
square rods is selected, heavily manured, 
spaded. up smooth with a garden rake, and 
rather thickly sown broadcast with the pick- 
ed wheat. This is done on or about Septem- 
ber 10th, if I recollect right, and thus the 
seed-bed is made, whereon the plants are 
grown to be set out next spring... Mean- 
while the field, (three acres are considered a 
large one) has been deeply plowed in the 
fall in narrow furrows, putting the soil up 
qn edge two or three times, and when after 
plowing a few weeds are coming up, worked 
with a fine-tooth harrow; but it is finely 
left in the rough furrow for the freezing in 
the winter to thoroughly pulverize all the 
little lumps that may have been left, and to 
destroy the eggs, larve and chrysalides of 
noxious insects. When vegetation starts in 
the spring, the ground is heavily manured 
and once more plowed and harrowed. Fi- 
nally it is by hand, with an iron garden rake, 
levelled and smoothed like a garden bed. 
Next it is, with an instrument expressly 
constructed for the purpose, marked in rows 
about ten inches apart, and then the plant- 
ing begins. A man with a spade digs up 
the wheat plants from the seed-bed, where 
they have been all the winter. A judicious 
person, generally an old woman, proceeds 
to pull apart the clumps dug up and picks 
out the wheat plants to be put out in the 
field. By that means, only good, sound and 
strong plants are sct out, and it becomes im- 
possible that anything but wheat should be 
planted. In the field, a third person with a 
pointed hoe opens the marks, making fur- 
rows two or threcinches deep. Fourth per- 
son follows, putting the wheat plants into 
these furrows about four inches apart. Num- 
ber five comes next, covering the roots well 
with soil, and is followed by the sixth and 
last hand, who pats the loose soil down with 
an inverted shovel. In proper time the soil 
between the rows is stirred with a hoc, and 
if here and there a weed should have sprung 
up from the manure, it is carefully removed. 
They get from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty bushels to the acre, they say, and I 
believe it for the following reasons : 

Frrst.—The fields are small; the soil is 
very rich and carefully prepared, which is 
possible because of the smallness of the 





fields. Every wheat plant put out is in 





good condition, gets all the room 


it >) 
and has-every possible | chon ge i 
therefore’ emits’ thirty ‘to ‘f6 
with a heavy head. 


Seconp.—There are no bare places in the. 


we 
; 


UF 


field, but every square foot of soil has just. 80 


many good wheat plants on it. ; 

Txrrp.—All danger of freezing out is pre- 
vented, and) the eggs and \larve_pf inbogte? 
which when left undisturbed all winter, will » 
go through their metamorphoses and destroy 
the wheat, are mostly killed, by the winter 
frosts in the soil, which was left to the effect 
of the same in good condition. 

Fourta. —Noxious weeds have no vorrouer 
at all. 

It is true there is a great deal of oun in! 


this way of raising Wheat; btt’all'the ‘work’ * 


by hand can be done, by women and children 
cheaply, all the more so after they have ac- ‘ 
quired the necessary knack to do it quickly, 
and it is another itemto. be considered, that 
the acreage is a small one, and the harvest- 
ing of three acres must needs cost less than 
that of eighteen, as many as it takes to raise . 
the same amount of wheat in the ordinary 


‘way. Another circumstance cheapens the 


harvest and makes the success of the whole 
surer—that the straw, although extremely 


strong, never runs up very high, and. there- | 


fore never lodges. by 

_ Now, why could not some of your readers 
try to raise wheat in this manner on a amall 
lot, say one-fourth of an acre? 
farmers generally run over too much ground 


and might in this way keép a great deal 


more for clover and grass. The Belgians, 
would not do it if there was no money in it. 
J. THompson, in Farm and Garden. 


= 


Utilizing Carcasses. 





A cheap lot of manure may be. made of an 
old carcass of a horse or cow, etc., whieh is 
often drawn away to thé woods, td’ polliité | 
the atmosphere. Do not do. this, but, ~put,, 
down four or five loads of muck or sod, rol) 
the carcass ever it, and sprinkle it’6ver with 
quick-lime, covering over immediately with 
sod or mold sufficient to make, with that al- 
ready beneath, twenty good-sized wagon 
loads, and you will have $25 worth of the 
best of fertilizers in less, than a! year; and ho 
fears need be felt in applying to any crop. 
One beauty of this plan is, the animals need 
not be moved far away, there not being the 
least stench. All animals which you are un- 
fortunate enough to lose, can be utilized in 
this way, and be made to go a great way to- 
wards replacing them. Smaller animals, 
such as sheep, calves, dogs and cats, can be 
treated in the same manner, with about the 
average amount of sod or muck proportion- 
ate to their size. When possible, place 
three or four in one pile, as the labor of coy- 
ering would be proportionately less ; but it 
is not much work to make a heap of any an- 
imal, however large or small.—Turf, Field 
and Farm. 





Cinders in the Eye. 


Persons traveling by railway are subject 
to continued annoyance from the flying cin- 
ders. On getting into the eyes they are not 
only painful for the moment, but are often 
the cause of long suffering that ends in a to- 
tal loss of sight. A very simple and effective 
cure is within the reach of every one, and 
would prevent much suffering and expense 
were it generally known. It is simply one 
or two grains of flax seed. These may be 
placed in the eye without injury or pain to 


that delicate organ, and shortly they begin 


to swell and dissolve a glutinous substance 
that covers the ball of the eye, enveloping 
any foreign substance that may beinit: The 


irritation of cutting the membrane is this’ 
prevented and the annoyance may soon be 
A dozert of these grains stow- 
y prove in an 

in gold: ; 
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“Purnips for Stock. 


A veil beSeril ttghesd in root crops, and 
especially turnips, is manifest. We have re- 
cently received a pamphlet from Landreth & 
Sons, Philadelphia, in which it is stated that 
250 acres are planted in turnips alone, and 
for the seedvonly. This is a pointer indi- 
cating the direction of the public tendency 
on that subject. The Rural New Yorker 


says: 

. Very little is said in this country about 
turnips on the farm, but very much might 
be said. Scarcely a farmer ever thinks of 
turning them to'any account. The profes- 
sors are largely to blame for this, as ‘they 
have taught us in their everlasting tables, 
which agricultural writers quote from just as 
if they were authority, that turnips have no 
value as food, or, at least, a value so small as 
to be comparatively worthless. No wonder 
this sort of teaching, which is founded on 
theory, discourages farmers from attempting 
to raise turnips. The practical truth is that 
they are one of the most valuable crops. 
Why? Because they can be raised as cheap- 
ly as any, and can be turned to profitable ac- 
count at less cost than any other cultivated 
crop. How? By feeding them on the 
ground, which requires no labor at all. Do 
not these two propositions present a basis 
for practical action which farmers should 
take advantage of? The turnip crop comes 
to maturity and is ready for use at a time 
when the cold bas killed other green herb- 
age, and stock is vainly trying to get a 
scanty subsistence from frost-bitten grasses. 

A patch of turnips is most opportune at 
this time for al] kinds of animals to feed upon. 
No animal] will injure itself if allowed a free 
range in the turnip field, but every animal 
thus favored will show a gain and go into 
winter quarters with the flushness and 
plumpness of summer, instead of the dried- 
up, lank condition which usually character- 
izes animals in the late autumn. As fodder 
corn bridges over the drouths of mid-sum- 
mer, so turnips are needed just as much to 
fill up the shortage of autumn. 

If there should be any surplus, they can 
be turned to most excellent account, if they 
are “all water,” in feeding the stock in win- 
ter. Pigs can be well wintered on turnips, 
if kept ina warm pen, and cattle and sheep 


can be fattened on them without any meal ; 
and when meal is fed, the addition of a few 
turnips renders the meal almost doubly effec- 
tive be promoting growth. It may be set 
down as an estab fact that in stall-feed- 
ing turnips or other roots fill an important 
part, and I am satisfied that if more roots 
were fed and less meal, growth would be 
greater. Turnips can be spliced in so nicely 
in skipped hills in the cornfield and where 
early potatoes, beans and have been 
grown, in. every vacant ; and then 
again, they may be made to follow grain, or 
— of clover, so that they may occuny 
laces which otherwise would be waste, or 
a secondary crop, where another has been 
gathered. 
——————————— 
A Delicious Appetizer, 
That ensures digestion and enjoyment of 
food; a tonic that brings strength to the 
Weak and rest to the nervous; a less 
diarrhea cure that don’t constipate—just 
ar every family needs—Parker’s Ginger 
onic. 








Every day for Three Years. 
ABINGDON; Va., Oct. 4, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co, : Sirs—I have suffer- 
ed every day for the past three years from 
stricture of the urethra. Your Safe Kidney 
os Liver Ones is the pone thing to give me 
telief. GRAFAM. % 
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Rosy cheeks oa “clear complexion only ac- 
— health. ker’s Ginger 
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better than anything, makes pure, 
tich blood and brings th, iy Ke Basaer epi, 
strength and beauty. Ladies 
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375; do. Extre Femi 
375; | $4. 4.75; do. Family < 
City Su ; do. Extra 4 
do. ( Brands)! 00; Fancy Brands $6 40@ 
7.50; po A ye Flour $3 50@4 00 ; Corn 
Meal t 100 Ibe. $1.95@2 00. 
t. — Market steady ~ frm. We a —— 
tz ite@itie. nee ee Ato seocmeieas se 
er a 
i foie tis 1114 @1 et as ol ember 
me Poe Eaters slow. We. 
quote: and Yellow 3 
tember 82X¢.; October Western November 76c. 
et and stea 
Oats —Qui d di 


40c; Western White, 4 ¥ Pennsylvania 
@ite. ; Moepiea and V nia 42@45c.; Southern 


By e.—Offerings light. = sales for the week of 
about 3,000 bushels in lots at 6 . for common to 
ie. The receipts to day were 100 bushels ; mar- 


sabe” for tal ay nee small parcels of Maryland at 


ton.— Martet’e quiet and dull ex 

Middlin wm Strict Low Middling. 2%Xc.; 
ic.; Strict Good Ordinary 124¢.; 

int 3 11Xc.; ; Ordinary 10%c. 

Straw.—Haey is in liberal but not 
cbundant receipts, and meets with a steady 
regnlar demand on a quiet market. We quote: 
Cecil county Timothy at $18; New York and 
Western $15 ~ orice and Pennsylvania $15 


es it 4 per ton; Clover $12. Straw 

uoted 4 for Wheat; Mi fer Oat; 
aig 4 one 1 = v= Bod for short do. 

full receipts the market is 


af a ne aged prices, which are $17@18 for 
Western winter eran on 16 for —nvuminal, 
none nt i ye at a: $31 a8 fot or Cra] 
and We 


per ton for Middlines, and $1 ‘for aa 
Seeds.—New Timothy is arriving freely, much 
of it badi weather-beaten ; sales ina jobbing way at 
60. pot ead erecta for Clover- 
coat old seep at 9¢.; lots for shipment may be quoted 
BI Grane $1 50; oer Te ruse 0 r 6; Kentucky 
jue Grass ‘op 
bushels, 


Potatoes.—-The market for Trish is dull at $1.50 
@2 % per bri.; Sweet $2 2.00, 
visions.—< quiet, firm tone in the mactet, 
a lively order trade. We quote pack 
lots as follows: Bacon clear rib sides 16Xc.; 
bacon shoulders 124c ; bulk clear rib sides 14% c.; 
bulk shoulders i1 cts.; bulk ane. clear 14Xc. 
Mess Pork $24.00 for new. ed, tierces and 
brig, 14c,; in half barrels and tabe 1 1b %e.5 canvased 
hams, 1l-lb, 16c.; uncanvased 11-lb. 15Xc.; small 
breasts 16 Ke.; 5 pork strips 12Xc.; short clear shoulder 
blades 13% c.; uncanvased beef 16c. 
Butter. - Steady with a firm market. We quote 
as follows: Choice New York State at cts.5 
ery cts; do prises ‘0 choice 
9 18@IT ety tad Nee 18(@20 wd do good to 
. ear-by receipts, 15@18 
Fhe receipts are fair, and the market is 
wR , with ood demand. New York State 
quoted at 1 2c. for choice, and 115¢@!2 for good 
me, and Western at 104%@llc. for choice, and 
oe for to prime. 
but 


are full tal to the demand 
Saket ib firm at our qu otations. 
fresh stock at 19@2vc. per dozen. 


Pr + ee — Pao = and the demand 


Sales of 


@il er ib; chee Chick k ti ae, ry viattor 
per ic oan a e latter 
peice for those weig 1 to 14 Ibs. 


Be ee ~ aed be smal as the sea- 
enerally t 
sl ely off us toliows Unwashed’ fair te % choice, 
. = ee ga ed ; pulled — 30c.; 
eece was 82@35c.; merino unwash 
Trade is generally quite. ‘ . 


Tobacco.—The market is firm for good grades 
of ag the pobnns > Mee] is rather light at present. In- 
ferior lots de yey . The demand for Maryland 
is quite active the foreign buyers taking part in 
the movement, though the business is most! = 
France and Germany. We quote: Maryland in 
frosted $2 06@3.50 ; ff cmae common $4, 
do good common 6.00; do middli 
do good fine red $8.50@1000; do hat 
15 00; upper country $4. 10. 00; do ground leaves 
$3@s. 

Live Stock.— Cattle. — Market active 
although prices declining.’ We quote as follows: 
Best <¥l that generally rated - first 
ua’ F on a or good fair quality, 

7 5; caionty th in — oxen and 

xtreme range of prices, $3 

ost ssles were from $4 '75@6.25 per 100 

Hogs.—The receipts are about equal toa 
deenpnd, and peices erets her. We 

led hogs at 11 ate, with a few extra a 


uote corn- 
12c., and 
at 10 tb. net and hard to sell. 

Bicep _ e is very slow, depending 
who! pee on the home demand, which is quite sleek 
the decreased supply being fully equal to andin ex- 
cess of the dem We quote butcher sheep at 
5¥c., and lambs at 4@6c. per h. gross, very few 

selling at the latter price. 








a. M. Peete ue’s Anti-Bilious Bitters is 
no vile decoction of bad whiskey doctered to 
tickle the palate and lead the unsuspecting 
on to intemperance, but a purely vegetable 
medicine, which after a test of fifty years is 
acknowledged to be the very best remed yet 
discovered for all aoc of the Liver, Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, D ee Constij ation, 
Nervousness, F Female &e. cents 
a paper, $1 a bottle. W. E. Thornton, Bal- 
timore and Harrison streets. 








The purity and elegant perfame of 
Parker’s Hair Balsam explain the_popularity 
of this reliable restorative. 











(BALTIMORE COUNTY FAIR. 


IW EMEN'T! 


CS ip ohne an ahs val of Baltimore nore of the dates fixed for the Fair, the Man- 
jetermined to oe ny the time of holding the latter from September 12 to 15, to 


OCTOBER 3,4, 5 and 6, 
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When the origi nal eerie be carried out. A amagultcet ‘ isplay eat eyin and Garden e 
=tY ectary n comers, a agriculturists, stoc 
a eee eners of hime counties are A an present and exhibit. For Premium Lists and ~yind 
formation a dress the crcl Sospeery., ’ 


“WM. B. SANDS, 


| \AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE, 128 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


SAU L738). 
NURSERIES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE undersigned offers a fine stock of lowing: N New Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
Grapes, New Seer tereeee Fruit Ik 


An extensive stock, Pius, Cherries, ya Bm Apples, suitable to the South, &c. Grape 
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Vines, Strawberries, ee IM., &c., new sorts Evergreens, Ornamental Trees, New Shrubs, he. ° 
mall sizes, suitable for Nurserymen, as well as large stock in great variety. 
DUTCH BUL from. the wers.in Holland... First quality 
ae, Byacigthe | ilies, ull ke. rare Gree ants, Winter Blooming Plants 
—Bennett’s Hybrid eres. en of. ers, “New French and English Roses, &c. 


GG Everything at low rates. Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. a 


LANDRETHS'PEDIGREESEEDS 


senper: oF the EAN CeRBENER|S 


For the PRIVATE | FAMILY 
7 Handsome 


Crown by ourselves 
Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS SEED GhowERS, PHILADELPHIA 


FRANKLIN DAVIS, * hg 



























EWD. H. BISSELL, 


-|BALTIMORE. NURSERIES. 








FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres in Nursery Stock. ~100 Acres in Orchards. 
100 Acres in Small. Fruits. 


WE st offer to our custemers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 

APES, &c., al) the standard byt Also, the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSRS, ke. Wholesale and Retai!. ‘To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 
best facilities for packing and oelppine. Catalogues mailed on application. 


~» FRANKLEN DAVIS & CO. 
Office Cof."Baitimofe and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank,) | BALTIMORE, MD- 
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WINTER OATS FOR SALE 


Mtn. nearly 50 bushels to 1 the past season, and 

h 40 lbs. tothe bushel, struck measure 
Shoald ey sown in September, one bushel per acre” 
Price $1.C0 on Monaskon Wharf, or $1.12 in Balti" 


more, 
W.H. JESSE, 
. Monaskon Wherf, Lancaster Co., Va. 
Address via Rappahannock Steamers. 


LANDRETH 


WHEAT! 


NEW UNSURPASSED 

WINTER VARIETY 
Send 5. ert  elcaan dea a ginee ora Tomtimeri- 
| BLANDRETHS SONS 


QARE YOU GOING TO PAINT?) 
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PHILAD’A, PA. 
Send tor Sample Card and Price. 




















Life-Long Reli 
RrcwMmonD, Va., a 81, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co.:. Sire—Your Safe 
Kidney and Liver Cure has ergs cured 
- of kidney Giicaliy, Abas had been life- 
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HE SUPERIOR GRAIN DRILL. 


THE SIMPLEST, STRONGEST 


—AND-—" 


MOS? DURABLE DRILL in the Market. 
IT DEFIES COMPETITION. 
NO CHANGE OF C0G-WHEELS, 
NO BUNCHING of the CRAIN. 


The SUPERIOR is the only Drill having a 


RIGIDLY FIXED, CONTINUOUS, WROUGHT IRON AXLE. 


THE-FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 


is no NEW EXPERIMENT, but has stood the severest tests for years. 
—AND OUR— ; 


GRASS SHEEDIER 


is a POSITIVE FORCE-FEED, the seme as our Grain-Feed. 





WE ALSO ARE AGENTS FOR THE 


IMPROVED BUCKEYE CIDER MILL. 


of Apples than any other Mill. 


I? 18 VERY STRONG AND DURABLE AND RUNS EASILY. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 








Send for Circular and Price List to 


Burkev® 
J.C DURBOROW'’&'CO0., 


35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 








_ S2 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 CTS 
Music in the March Ne. of Journal: 
1. Romance, instrumental; Beethoven. 2 Joy- 
f ous Farmer, instrumental; Schumann. 3. Mar- 
| herita, vocal ; Gounod. .4 When Hopes are 
Besd. vocal ; Wood. 5. Willow and the Lily, 
/ vocal ; from the opera of “Claude Duval.” 6. 
When Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’1; Fruman 
7. Marquis et Marquise , instrumental ; Morley. 
Single number 10c. ; gearty subscription $1. 


_ PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 


FARM WAGONS 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 








| Agricultaral Implements, Machinery, Seed, &e. 


60 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE="RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultaral Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &e. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


No. 135 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baito. 
ESTABLISHED 183323. 


PURE BONE DUST AND DISSOLVED PORE RAW BORE 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN BULLOCE & SOW, 


No. 71 SMITH’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 
: “ALSO AGENTS FOR : 


F.0, NORTON'S ROSENDALE and BRIDGE’S & HENDERSON'S ROUND TOP CEMENTS. 








ESTABLISHED) {2si1. 














FOR FALL PLANTING, 


Fruit & Ornamental TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


a P. and most complete general stock in the 
meluding many Choice Novelties. 

Rridged Catalogue mailed Free to all applicants. 
Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, “*seenseter, a.” 
CoN: aR RNR 8 
THOROUGHSED SHEEP, 


COTSWOLDS. 


Having purchased the Firat Choice Bucks, 
Ewes rnd Lambs of = well-known flock of the 
P. B. —— » of Rapidan, Va, and the entire 
flock of Mr. _we are now offering them 
all for sale WITHUUT RESERVE, in lots to 
suit purchasers, at remarkably low prices, quality 


considere:!. 
‘ MERINOS. 


We : re also offering a choice flock of Am. Meri- 
nos, (Spanish extraction) consisting of one, two, 
three and four-year-old bucks and ewes, and this 
spring Lambs. PRICES VERY LOW. 


SHROPSHIREDOWNS. 


A‘few very choice buck lambs for sale; by our 
imported bucks. PRICE $20 EACH. 


WM. L. BRADBURY & CO. 
Nason, Orarge County, Va. 


JOS. STELWAGON’S SONS, 


Manufacturers of 
Manilla, Roofing, Sheathing and Carpet-Lining 


PAPERS, 


AL80 


ROOFING MATERIALS, 
525 COMMERCE STREET, 


PHILADELPAIA. 














Imperial Wine Piniegsie. 


NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
Q*acree ous and range ap eg et 
egar. vO gunrd agnint deception ception, observe that pack- 
“Sock At APOLINABIS WATER. 

FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 8S GAY STREET. 








s.| BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 


At Reasonable Prices, 
AM BREED -" from the Faoseny i cock of ye 
n form and mar 
el dad Gos n be seen at an ia die 
Black. Breasted, Red-Breasted, and Blue GAME 
CHICKENS, or eggs of superior stock for sale. Stock 
shipped as represented. rrespondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 


EPISCOPAL FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
WINCHESTER, VA. 
Rev. J. C. Wheat, D. D., Principal. 
This is a chartered institute of the highest grade, 
with a full corps of well qualified teachers. Special 
facilities are afforded for the study of music, the 
modern languages, &c. The terms are moderate 
compared with the advantages enjoyed. The loca- 








tion in the “Great Valley o Virginia ”’ is noted for | Y 


healthfulness, The 9th annua! session i Sor tg nom, 
13, 1882. For circulars address the Prir. 

erences: the Bishop and Clergy of Viz itis, West 
Virginia and Maryland. 


FORMAN WHEAT! 


I have for sale a new variety of wheat, grown 
Talbot and Queen Anne’s counties. The yield has 
never been than 18 bnshels and has been as 
high as 44 for one seeded. Its virtue lies in the 
strength of the straw and size of the heads, some of 
— contain as many as 85 grains. Having a lim- 

further for sale, I would be —— to 
a4 further in foi rmation to any one wishing 
what is liy productive: wheel, 
Price at my barn $3. CO per bushel Samples may be 
seen at.the office pf Tar A AMERICAN Faaurs. 


RICHARD C. FORMAN, 
Wye } EEE, Talbot County. Md. 

















5, 000 KIEF FER’S HYBRID 
EA LS in orchard and 
\ 50, 000 im Nursery. Being the 
tutroducer of this fa- 
| mous oak, i have the oztatnal trees 
} from the originator, in 
Feu citing at POMONA NUR. 
SERY, from which I am a propagating 
my stobk for sale. Appl Head- 
quarters and get the genuine. Liberal discount to 
he trade. Also small Frui/s, Smog Lyne and Vines 
in variety. Catalogue jree. Wt. PARR 
Aner P.O., N. J. 





University of the Stato of New York 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 46th STREET STREET, N. Y. 


$ he Eighth Wintes Soeston of Session of this Lastitutien will 

eee October 2d, — Catalogues and an- 
can be ‘had from the vw ~ 

a. LAIUTARD, M. D., V. 8. 


$777 ai 


Vickery, Acgusts; Me. 





Faculty, 














STRAWBERRIES, 


Newest and Best Varieties. 
and ready for shipment after 
hve early To jetosd give pgogdcrep 
aued fm. 
Address, ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Rochester, N. ¥. 








G. W. LEBMANN 3h D: W. MAGER, 
ners an Balte. Copper Works. Fertiliser Contes Bae Station 
LEHMANN & MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD, 
Aus of all dessriptions —Men 
r Chemical hema moh ae of Gold and a Bavaro 
re process Manganese, e 8. 
Coal Limoctbay nel vtiner other sien Water for steam, 
manufacivring and household use. Mineral waters 
and various products fart. Terms oderate, 








FOR SALE. 
CRIED ERIRES an ree vee 
THOMAS J. LEA, 

Brighton P. O., Ma. 


A AIT TED 


*s 
B* a graduate and A. M. of Princeton, with several 
ears’ successful experience, a position as teach- 
er in a public or + ore school, Address, stating 
terms, etc., RT E. ACWORTH, 
Russum, Md. 














ESTMAR ree! 


eee 


apne a 


THE IMPROVED ARTESIAN WELL COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 


ee prepared to contract for a supp'y.«f pure 
water from strata poe all surface ivainage. 
Also to supply water for Dwellings, Barns snd S.ock 
ards. Our new process of di § brings the price 
of artesian wells within the cest of a common open 
well. Address above, 


47 Lexington Street, Baltimore. 








[URNIP SEED! 


True American Purple Top and 
Whiie Fiat Dutch, White oma Yellow Ru- 
ta Boga, and all approved varieties, sent by man, 
postpaid, 66e. By express or freight ay tb pack- 
es,50c. Liberal discount to trade. ., RvG- 
ini, Seedsman, 133 Market Si., Pniia, 











chester or ase 
doz. $4 per | a 
tion cx fi gue, Address F. I. 
SAGE eadN, W Wethe refield Conn. 


FOR SALE. 


COTS WOLDS.—RAM AND !).WE LAMBS, by 
imported “ Earl of Warwick,” ou: of ewes shearing 
14 lbs. this season. Price reasonable. Address, 


J. B. GRAY, 
Fredcricksburg, Va. 


Strawberry Plants, 


2730 


Plants, "Se. 














td maple new varieties of the best Bidwell, 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky, 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharpless, 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mon- 
arch, &c. Also CONCORD GRAPES and RASP- 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
&c. Prices low. Send for descriptive datalogue. 


rn. 3. COLE. 
Cedar Hit Fruit Farm, 
HARMANS, A, A: CO.; MD. 
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TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


The vand posces —— es the appre on of Fertilizers in this city and Originator in 1858 of the ¢ 


formular processes of. 


“EXCELSIOR” and “AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE” 


wocabhy known by the Agricultural ype, pate Be upon his e prcenel se 
in the uniform excellence of these F as Max Gvaamense | ‘3 Hm, continues 
them to the Farmers and Planters of Maryland and Virginia, om the assurance that the 
d quality of each will be maintained as heretofore. 





aq 





POUT! 


The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS eve 
stimulating guelitien of Peruvian Guano, and 
powder, xpressly for drilling. itis 
after fag twenty yess Sr eseertsass n the use of the Ezcelsior 
poun 


With 


oa the Farmer—combining all the 
ofarm f ey hin ini 

ers 0} an nia 

ed. 4, by me, that an application of 106 

is equal in its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilix. ~ or gy et therefore fully 50 per cent. 


‘or Manufaciu: .rv J challen, ition with any Fertil- 


i pis: lities 
tear och te) the P Untteaiptates stata tetguaL tr CHA Sy COND? \!ON and P 
only the vi-:vi -oncentrated materials, and superin- 


By strictly adhere to my Ori a Remi usin 
manuf ‘our years, 


tending in person the 
UN qn: atl Or in onamece IS GU« RANTEED. 


; a Farmers t to secure the ony. ee ee PHOSPBR ATE, prepared accordin, 
established in 8 see that every 
HY NAMEIN RED LETTER : sie 


J.Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


ORIGINATOR AND M4 NUFACTURER, 


107 McELDERRY’3 WF ARF, Baltimore, Md. 


wie SOCK OWNER 


ty yA ovikindiiy 
: or 


eels 


the ever-durable fertilizi 
the universal opinion at ibek th 








Upper James Real Estate Agency, 
By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va, 











: ERS HO oe for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
FARMERS, lying in one of the most Jecteable regions of 
STOCK OWNERS Eastern Viena pa ca a sent on application. 
DAIRYMEN | 
aND 
POULTR 
KEEPERS 
is cafied to the 
SPECIALTIES : $ 
mode by Address: BEAN & RARE, Wholesale 


Druggists, 
__ Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, 


The Retiker. Manufacturing Co. 


1. The Indian Condition Powder.—Un- 





like — —_ now on _ — — act ve # z A. G. MO T T + 

as a stimulant, these powders, an en vege 

pow 5 erm , possess the qualities of tonic invigorating AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 

loping the natural powers of animals,and bein And Seed Warehouse 

a mild purgative, keep the system ina healthy condi- . . 

so eg = gti pains! to’ G6 paero wet 084 © fe 40 Ensor St., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 

y ventage nvahaunte, Seagely increasing the pond roy Gueac} AGENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED 

milk, enriching the cream and ad tly to its —- ** Boss of the World” for Fodder, He 

butter-yiel propertios. When t ss on dairy farms | *d Straw. Cuts 4 pS henathe, from from % to2 ri et 

it has everywhere given most complete satisiaction. }| “4t ane ton in 30 minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
2. The Indian Ointment.—for the cure |) ———————————— 








of cuts, sores, and all skin diseases on man or beast. 
a healing properties of this ointment when applied 

to sores of the longest standing are perfect. y marvel- 
ous, allaying the Ie rar rg at once ant! wrking @ 
cure after a ications. 

3. The Reti er Chicken Food. - For 

* vention and cure of all diseases incident t» pou 
8. Monee A keepers her after brief trial, a me 
the producti on of egys, and mark 

po oh ee in the Am gm and appeaiance of fowls, 
As a promoter of in young fuwl: it has no 
—_ keeping them h in health and free frum vermin. 
epherd’s Lotion. -.A chemical 

preparation for peoverie and cure ot scab, rot, &c., 
ns and swine. This preparation needs only Hy 

trial a prove its worth. 

One-pound box samples of the Condition Powders or 
Chicken Food, or a sam +. > aan of the b gene will 
os forwarded to he ad post pets , on receipt of of 

or circulate, Phe Mecike actar! 
Retiker ‘Mauutactur = 
Go., 1704 Wylie Street, Philedelphie, Pa. 


HIGISTHRED SHORTHORS. DULL 


FOR SALE. 


DES OF BAMILTOR No. 35111, Vol. 19,A 8, 
H, B. A sure breeder, kind and gentle, will 
be sold low, a3 his owner. has ny further use for him. 


THOS. J.. LEA, 


‘ Brighton P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 


“Cotswold Sheep. for Sale, 

















For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Bilious Attacks, Headache, Coes- 


tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 


ARE ee, THE MOST — REMEDY 
T CAN BE USED. 


It fs not an prar osem Devetees. and certain} 

















‘RAM and EWE LAMS, sired by “ al Sh would never be used as a pleasant substitute for a 
40 rr) and other anne rambe; y 1 earling coholic stimulants, bes seis tre truly a valuab years BF 
bers of our cit with the 
The of “Tha, bons Son in head of my Poe ha yey int all gar citizens with them migat uta it. 
whole flock as tlings average. J? 2to 20 lb. fleeces. 25 Cents @ Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
' . Cc. LE WM. E, THORNTON, Proprietor, 


Kent Island, Ma, Bolaere, Meyer 





“598 
branded as above, with the ANALYSIS” - 


WJireinia Lands. 


2 fdard and Dw 


| 











LANRRETES HUNKS SWEDE mM HTH BAG 


<> beni has PROVED to bé, unquestionably, 
“ all known strains * 


‘TOP YELLOW RUTA BAGA. 


Lagan sy pee agra hey the paste is nearly globular, the crown 


the most 


deep poy ty the 





Amber or Yellow Globe Turnip. Fim White Flat Dutch Turnip. 
gberaven oe or Scotch Yellow op Red or “a t td 
le White Globe Turnip... ..| -Cowhorn 
* Parpl hite Rua — 4 Turnip. ne, y White keg Turn 
: Dordee Turn Large Early -top Globe Turnip. 
Ss or Long White French do. hite Norfolk Turnip. 
alowstene Turnip. Seven-tep or Forrester Turnip. 


Rresy Voonee chenht, sow Tarelp 2208. 1g ew x of turnipe 
winter and ear 


bes: and most economical food for as —_ 
plowed in, mae a very val- 


Die and plow free on application. 
* ' PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


"aelibas Herd 
SERSEYS. 


+ 
>? 


WATTS & SETH 


28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURES 


Nilieated Phosphate Co 


Of BWaltimore, 44. 


testes ACTIVE 
Popplein Silicated Phosphate, | Ammonia’d Bone Phosphate 


Recommended for all Stiff Lands, 


Se ADN RIM. 
Moisture, at 212° F.. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 














ARAWANA. BUTTERCUP, 6052, 














te Forming a complete Mineral Manure, to 12 per cent. 





and proved by the experience of the past five inte, eens capekia’ ot pro: to ay 
years to be specially adapted to light, loamy | Roinbie Fhos, Acid..6 to § p ct. 

lands, or those contatning vegetable matter. Total Available Phos, Acid,......10 to12 

Insoluble Phos. Acid . «8 to 4 6s 

ANALYSIS. aD se mmeteunen ee - 


Moisture, at 212° F 5 to 8 pee cent. 


seeeeeereraeeeee 








Available Phos. Acid............. 9 toll 4 
Insoluble «1 ws « | Alkaline Bone Phosphate. 
Soluble Silica..........sess0s sees 16 to18 “* ANALYSIS. 
Petes HO. i... 0c sccccacccde cece 2% to 4 = Soluble Phos. Acid.. 6 to 7 per cont. 
RE UO CR BN 2t3 « Reverted “  ..5t06 
“ 
POMS cesee rorereactses coscarsnrtee the Total Available..........000s0s0000: veel to 18 per cent. 
Total Bon fa mais eee vegeeceboce lto 2 
‘0 ne MO. 6. .cceeee +. B6tOBO 8 
t# This Brand put up specially | Potash K. Ovvnneen opdetebbbbdende we 2to 8 
Rukstoteed scobecescese BOE | 


in Ten-pound Boxes, for use upon 
GRASS LAWNS and FLOWER 
BEDS. There is nothing to equal 
it. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 


Or Acidulated South Carolina Bone. 
Containing 12 to 15 per cent. Available Phos. Acid 


THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE CO. 


128 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
P. 0. Box 852. BALTIMORE. 


ROSHBANEK NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


invite the attention of ky AY to ~~ Ay stock of the following: STANDARD AND 





Price, 50 Cents per Box. 














> 


DWARF PEARS— LES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Stan- 
~~ APRI CRAB api APPLES. MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most 
n BB aU Bs a together with t small fruits. Our Collections 4 ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
ware ho sangeet embrace most of the rarest sorts. ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of 
PLANTS by the dozen or 1,000, for which we have issued a sepasean © Catal ~ pan 
eSP Ech TAL. Sixty thousand one and two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for h 
ralliep “asco MAIL PE MPTLY AT- 


FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS af 
IDS DELIV. IN BALTIMORE FREE OF © 


Ww. D. BRACKENRIDCE.. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 
“HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATNHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 























isthe | 
spring | 
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1 A Ee 8 RB. ary 
‘CLAIRMONT & FURLEY HALL NURSERIES. ’ 


FRUITS, & ORNAMENTAL TREKS, SHRUBS, &G. 


a Arne MA ee oe ee ee etes write econ ale 
Plums, Peac A ate Kye g Shade Trees and way 
gus Roots, Grape ines, wil leeding’ vari of Strawberries, Raspbe 


To Dealers and those raisin 
erally as any 


obit ome! Cherries, 
ee ene 


Skberries, &¢ 


Fruit la for ae we will deal lib- 
ursery rah 4 country. rt areas , 


WM. CORSE:-& SONS, 


BOX 248, BALTIMORE P. 0. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. . 
PRICE LIST FOR FALL OF 1882 IS NOW READY, AND WILL BE MAILED 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, , 
A very fine stock of APPLE TREES, of such Pie as are suited to the soil and climate of 
‘Maryland and Virginia. Trees..Pear, Cherry, A , Quince and Nectarine Trees. A 
or lot of Wild Goose and other Plum Trees. An immense stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 


and 
ao Linde, tery lew’prices. Shade and Ornamental Trees. In short, a complete ent of carefully 
grown nursery. stock, at prices as low.as a reliabie and good article can be grown, 


wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 























“GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
FARMERS & GARDENERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Have now ready for Seeding our Highly Concentra- 
ted Fertilizers, in fine condition fur Drilling, to 
which we invite the attention of Farmers- 


pEGISTERED JERSETS. 


Chatsworth J Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. Co., Md. 





Griffith & Turner’s Animal Bone Phosphate 
Combines all the requisites ef a complete fertili- 
zer. Especially recommended for the wheat crop. 
Griffith & Turner’s Ammoniated Phosphate, 
Griffith & Turner’s Alkaline Plant Food. 
Has fully sustained its claims as a first-class, 
cheap phosphate. 
Griffith & Turner’s Unsteamed Raw Bone 
Slingluff’s Dissolved Bone, 
Baker’s Dissolved Bone. 
Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 
Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 
Lister’s and Whitelock’s Phosphates, 
Peruvian and Orchilla Guapos. 


Grain, Fertilizer, & Seed Drills, 
THE HAGERSTOWN DRILL, 


With New Force-Feed Seeder. 
THE FARMER’S FRIEND DRILL, 


With Cone Gear to Regulate Quantity. 


THE MONARCH DRILL, 


With Force-Feed Fertilizer Attachment. Sows Wet 
or Dry Fertiliders, and Séed either Back 
or Front of Hoes. 


FEED CUTTERS. 


DR. BAILEY’S ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 
THE CYCLE ENSILAGE CUTTERS, 
HAY,S8TRAW & FODDER CUTTERS, 

For Steam, Horse and Hand Power. 
THRESHERS, CLEANERS, STEAM ENGINES, 
HAY PRESSES, CIDER MILLS, CUCUMBER 
PUMPS, CREAMERS, CHURNS, BUTTER 


FOR SALE. 


Reeranee CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 
Lord Rex 1413, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8) Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prise of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, and Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. 


ANDREW BANKS. 











ay | none. Samples worth 
SON & con O Portion’, Maine. 


Peruvian Guano. 


$5 to $20 Bae 








I have secured the only cargo of - 


|FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR. 


Suited for Fine (pewder) Fertilizers, such as CARBONATE OF LIME, or for 
GROUND BONE PHOSPHATES, &c. 


Send for Circular. Also for 
Fe bea on Carbonate of 


Now is the time to apply it, 
after first mowing and beiure 
fall penal lowing—or directly atter 

g or with the seed. 


SELENITIC CEMENT, 
SILOS. CISTERNS, &c, 


FM sossyozs, ROUND TOP 
AND 


~ Imported ( Portland ) 
CEMENTS. 
‘agiichitainl Belli? ainit; Groand Bove and Peruvien Guano 
WM. WIRT CLAREE, 61 8. Gay Street, Baltimoro, Md. 


s@- SAVE THE EXPENSE OF BUILDING A BRICK CHIMNEY, “a 


Our Fire Clay Chim- 
ney Pipe does on rust or 
crack by heat or crumble 
a baw It has been 

ie for Dwell- 
yoy Be ools, Churches, 
&c. ‘No danger from fire, 
as it does not communi- 
cate heat to wood, In- 
surance Companies have 
decided it to be a safer 
aye than brick. fs 
ly as solid / 
no bricks nor brick — 
are requ 
can put it up. 
tion is two feet long and 











rests in the bowl of the 
next. We show four 
forms of construction, A 
complete chimney to use 

in two stories can be fur- 
nished for about $500. _ 

QG-Send for deseriptive “= 

circular with full infor- “2 
mation. —“— 


Chas. H. Torsch & Co. 9 . << iF 
8. E. COR. PRATT AND CHARLES STREETS, BALTIMORE. 








A GOOD FARMER must be Jack-of-all-trades, but the most important thing about a farm is fo have the 

buildings well painted. And the art of painting ¢s not in knowing how to spread it on (as this is soon 
learned), but the mixing is the important point, as great care should be used in the manipulation and select- 
ing of oils, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
using the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to twe coats of white lead. Send for particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


Jw Ls. Fy 3) ED, 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS ; 


Ate prepared, with care, from medical plants; are oF —_ nth sugar, that they Lone be taken b: 
smallest child | an po the most delicate stomach ; ~t Se tive, 
AUNDICE. cata, suck diseases as COSTIVENESS. HEADACHE, Pana Dan © DYSPEPSIA. C 1A, COLDS, 
all diseases of a bilious . No better evidence can be red in favor of these Pills 
=< fact Sot where their tg are known to family physician: “hes are using them in their 
our Sugar-Coated 


the from one of our most prominent physicians: 

"OA! LAN D, June 26, 1859.—Dr. Gilpin: After carefully examining the formula of 

_ i feel it but justice to say that the a is certainly perfect, and comprises the o only Semedien I 
lieved were the pecper ones to be used in diseases of a b lous sates I shall take pleasure in recom- 
menting them, not only to my patients but the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M.D. 

From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 

WESTON, W. VA., June 18, 1869.— Messrs. Canby, Gilpin @ Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s’ Vegetable Liver Pills. I have the most ae accounts from all who aoe used them, and 
believe the day is not far distant when they will —-. all others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several with certificates, etc., from prominent men ‘throughout the comely, but 

as wy —- in the the past, = Req ee At or their own merit, knowing that 


VEGETABLE Livin Pith PILLS aresoa't 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. aren by all respectable druggtsta and country store 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baitimore. 


JERSEY BULL | FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
By the Great Instantaneous Process. 


NATURAL a and 
Me de’ LIKENESSES. 

















WORKERS, ETC. 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS, 


With Reversible Points, 
Repairing of all kinds done at short notice, 
Send for Circulars. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, | | 7 


44 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





+} Sepe of Ammonia, 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO} 


PIGA, the sich Sete oe } ea go) DE 

A. richest t ron ty D 

A ste a full supply. trom LoDbs? 
mm of Ammonia, 

“wh ich T’ offer for for ante dis direct ct from. ship or warehouse. 


. Q. AL HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD, |» 








a — 12 a at home easily made 
$72 831 tages Augusta, Maine 





a week dn your own town. Terms and $5 


™ 986 oe OO! Portland, Maine. 


Island Valeur, 5514,\s 


wie Rosioaie youre bull will be permitted to 
serve a limited number of approved cows at 
| Cost of keep of cows $2 per week at own- 


ers’ risk. 

Island Valeur is a a grandson of Ona ibably the 
best of the granddaughters of Coomassi vale, heving 
made 17 4 ounces of butter in 7 days when 

ears 0) wo daughters of Coomassie ome 
sold in New ork aati cention for wr 


~ gh 
hig “/ eat price ever pald ever yA snag A 


eee ieee eg The Coomanse 
op ate Many most 


popular in th try 
ae’ fact eight animals a this family sold at pov 
an average of $2, ons 4av 656, 
ersey 


8,000, peers the highest ever paid 
28 St, Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ihe 


cows. WATTS & SETH, 








et CHILD. 
We have 
i coprine ont uer- 

vouypen, Or: pgs tin at moderate 
peices. at The icin Paetoarspby at modera' 
Baltimore St., 


RICHARD WALZL, Proprieter. 


Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. 
soo | ()¥E8, = ae Moby and all the latest 


a ate 


our 
feuach bowes here, we are dealers 
liberal terms, be oat circular. 
Ww. & EVANS & BRO. 
Room ft Central Building, 
N. W. Cor. Holliday and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore 


REN'S | ya PORT Rats, A pe contin a. 





















e the 


elect- 
sy by 
d has 


latest 
, now 
at all 
od our 


B> 
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_._FHBORGE PAGE & co. . 


eS TEVENS; 


SS agp 


Tanstsmeset STREET, 
~ BALTIMORE. | 





sa 


Pe | os IN STOO AND FUBNISHES TO ORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, p Mowdtnge, Brack- 


No. S NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, ‘BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM taihnd 


The Boilers the Safest an@ most; enidondul es Fael made. 
See ait, F Steam Baginee and .Boilers, Patent Portable Circn od ogy GucuL: nent 
Saw Mills, Flour yn Lath Shin Grist ‘Mil Shafting, Pallas eys, 1S ast &e, og RA 
NES A-SPECIALT gle and Barrel Machiuery, Leffel Turbine Weter W Ie Weed W: BN: 
Sones nee AE ee =; Wheels and Gri ers, Circular Saws, Saw eo Dhe and Tools 
enera. i yr for NICOLS, SHEPHARD @ CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH'NG MA- 
756 ETE HRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 











Taz 


bem ‘git uN TCH ASURINC COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, DTo..23 South Street, 


: Tn Over the Piremen‘s Insurance Company. 
CAROIMIHG THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 


ena ‘Against/Death by Disease or Accident. 
IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION. 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN MUTUAL. 


pqocs. inspected by the Company’s inspectors before policies nyc issued. For particulars send to 
eS yet office Paces circul: mops os all Eafornsaiion as to plan, cost, etc. P President, ROBT. 
Glairmant Nuserie President, WM. B.SAND Editor Ameaican Faamer. 


of W. H. Hoffman & Sons, Paper Manufactarers, Baltimore county, 


Pct Mea 


BICKFORD AND HUFFMAN GRAIN DRILL, 


OUR FERTILIZER ATTACHMENTS ARE TIME AND TRIAL PROVEN, 


And to-day there is not a single fertilizer attachment any degree of yd in the United 
States, that we have not proven and rejected or on supply on our dri 








THE OLD STANDARD: BUT THE 
FAVORITE 
' tne iT 1) 
TE EMPIRE New Departure 
OB MARES, 


is our Pride—steps far in 
front of them all, 


WITH 


Force Freep (so-called), 
We keep in stock, 





NICKEL PLATED, NON-CORROSIVE, 
SECTIONAL METAL-BOTTOM DETACHABLE DISTRIBUTOR, 


Readily adjusted to amounts, Easily kept clean, Simple, Durable, Always in order for business, Using 
Cpetipases Solid Steel Axles, Double Reversible Steel Points, Double ‘orce-Feed Distributors, and a 
practical 


'\fORCE-FEED GRASS SEEDER, 


J Perfectly Adjustableto Quantity, No Drizzling or ee Seed, Positive in Distribution, Operating 
in front or rear at will. eaoh Drill furnished with Double egistering Surveyor, Davis’ Tube Shifter, 


_) DRESRAIN, FERTILIZER & GRASS SEED DISTRIBUTORS, 


* EACH THE DESIDERATUM OF FORCE FEEDS. 


led continnity and exactness, each and every variety of FIELD 
craks, CHEE: Coes Certainty of of operation, and p= edjustment to quantity, its most favored compet- 
itor can show in the distribution of a ® ngle variety. 


PLANTS FIELD CORN OR BEANS 


_ In drills as perfectly as the special drills manufactured for this work, 


ugar IN —_ CONVENIENT IN ADJUSTMENT, RELIABLE IN OPERATION. 
we OMe er Tay WARRANTED. © 











e ed *tninde Bite Newel hme poeeet ~ Barge ‘Boards, Window Caps, r Caps, 
Pews Bews and Chareh gets But + sew nay we ‘ood Manitels, Window Frames, Door Frames, 
1, — bis Tamber, B sy reg Sas Weig nary then orch Columns, Tree Boxes. 
The Best Work at Lowest 


AJ OSH UA: ‘THOMAS; 


yrodn 70S TP TEES: lta: DMing 


Agritu il Mil Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
- Economical En- 
ging in the 
Market. 








ZAP 


whe ee 


LGRICULTURAL ENGR 


CNA 
“Sai | 
: <A 


Buffalo 3 Pitts ‘Thresher it Cleaner, 
- The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 
KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


FIRST PREMIUM wheneys 
EXHIBITED 








‘Union and Hagerstown Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Circular Saw Mills, 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucamber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &. 


‘ oat and Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
Ivo. SS Light St., Baltimore, Mada. 


8. Hamriton Cavery. Noa W. _Cauany. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


DLO TING and FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St. 


Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, Baltimore, Md. 


RDER DEPARTMENT,—Gentiemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 

with prompt and.careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 

TASTEFUL AND. SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one caf measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &&O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132. LIGHT. STREET WHARF, 























H. P, UNDERHILL, GEN’L AGENT, 64'S, Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE, 
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“Hh ah’ annigiaied ale 
Bos” Ammoniated Snper-Phosph 
“GRAIN GENERATOR" r 


DISSOLVED S. Cc. PHOSPHATE,| 


12 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL. CHEMICALS. 


We have in steck a fall Mine of the above goods. 


wit D AVISON. & CO, us ¥, LoMBago street, 


BALTIMOR E. 





SLINGLUFF & CO. 
} BALTIMORE. { poe Qeadenhs 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


| We are now ‘offering to the trade the following nl apy trapete tnd BRANDS ¢ OF GOODS, which w 
guarantee fully up to the standard: * 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, — 
Containing 3 per cent, of Ammonia. — 
SLINGLUFPS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BOVE, ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosp 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CARULINA \ PHOSPHATE, » 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


This we can confidently recommend as ong of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 


OFFICE, 


157 W. Fayette St. 











PTR (ARNE R‘S7/74i%, 


Disgase ié an effect, not a cause. Its origin is 
within ; its manifestations without. Hence, to cure | § 
hy disease ame cause must be removed, and in no 

a cure ever be effected. WAR- ~ 
Nett SAFE FE KIDNEY AND LIVER CURE | @ 
. is established on just this principle. It realizes 


that 
95 PER CENT. 


of all diseases arise from deranged kidneys and liver, 
and it strikes at once at the root of the di ity. The 
elements | =— cS is composed act directly upon 
these grea as a food and restorer, and 
by spcing them loeb a healthy condition, drive dis- 
ease and pain from the system 

For the innumerable troubles — by unhealthy 
Bisaere, ver and nay | for the distress- 
=e lers of Women for Malarla, and for ph “7 

erangements generally rem: 

no equal. 3 Beware of impostors, imitations ar 
coctions said to be just oo gaan . For DIABETES, 
ask for Warner’s Safe Diabetes Cure. For 
sale by all dealers. 


H. H. WARNER & CO., 
ROCHESTER, VN. Y. 


one 








AGENTS? | peti ai 
ASERES! ACENI™ AGEN? 


0 ‘OUR WILD INDIANS. 


~~} ru, yo 
Tork eatele ali viners 16 03 ton aoa is the faster 
eraret gions a 
hm aed pene Se Lovkedare 


EEE Waekberst "biased Cons 








The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“SEA-WALL GUANO WORKS.” 


SITUATED r fl PATABCH RIE t SMALL im Mi Ch. 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasin, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorongh knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 





CHEMICAL CO 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


prerareD GHEMICALS 
AND 


PURE FERTILIZERS |! 


Tip Top Bone Fertilizer, Bone Meal. 
Dissolved Bone, Potash. Ammonia. 


And ALL HIGH-CRADE FERTILIZINC 
MATERIALS. 


For $1 2 (e20ive.jor POWELL'S 


This, when mixed at home, makes ONE 
TON of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as many high-priced Phosphates 
NO£: EXTRA ) Notroubletomix. 
EXPENSE.5 Full directions. 
POWELL’s CHEMICALS have beenthoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we 
offer leading farmers in every state as refer- 
ence. 

Send for pamphlet giving full information of 
analytical and selling value of all fertilizing ma- 
terial, 

What the leading Agricultural Journals 
of the Country any of us: 
11882: “ The above 


American Agriculturist, N 
} apy — eS their guaran- 


Pandan, Phila., Feb., 
Co. of Baltimore is Stn ~ et pt 























WM, STUART SYMINGTON. 


SYMINGTON BROS, & C0, =: 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


VIZ.: 


Oriole Fertilizer for Tobacco. || Oriole Acid Phosphate. 
Oriole Oakey Wood Fertilizer |i9.i01 Dissolved Bones. 


Oriole Piney W Wood F Fertilizer | oriole Amm. Bone Super Phos 


Q@Each brand is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains what is most needed 
by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & 00., Manufacturing Chemists. 


THOS, A. SYMINGTON. 


OFFICE, 


7 German Si., 
Baltimore. 





R. J. Baxen. “ESTABLISHED 1887. R. J. Hotzineswoarts. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphatcé, 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE. DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO, 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SROOND-CLASS MATTER. 





PURE 
NITRATE 
SODA. 


SULPHATE 
OF 
AMMONIA. 














